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RUSSIA'S  TREATMENT  OF  HER  JEWISH 
SUBJECTS. 

BY  VICTOR  S.  YARROS. 

THE  Jewish  problem  is  a  world  problem.  The  tragedy  of  the 
Jews  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  history.  It  would  be  mere 
hypocrisy  to  pretend  that  there  is  no  Jewish  problem  in  the  most 
advanced  and  progressive  countries  of  either  of  the  hemispheres. 
It  would  be  hypocritical  to  pretend  that  there  is  no  Anti-Semitism 
in  America  or  in  western  Europe.  But  there  are  Jewish  problems 
and  Jewish  problems.  There  are  problems  which  must  be  left  to 
time  and  tide,  to  processes  and  forces  which  law  and  government 
cannot  successfully  control.  Religious  bigotry,  social  prejudice  and 
snobbery,  racial  antagonism,  the  vague  dislike  for  the  unlike  (as 
Zangwill  puts  it)  which  characterizes  the  provincial  and  the  ig- 
norant, inherited  and  traditional  notions — such  factors  as  these 
cannot  be  combated  by  legislation.  The  law  cannot  compel  men 
to  meet  in  friendly  social  intercourse  against  their  instinct  and  will. 
The  law  cannot  compel  intermarriage.  It  cannot  compel  respect  or 
sympathy.  It  cannot  even  force  us  to  study  the  causes  of  certain 
unfortunate  and  deplorable  antagonisms  and  make  us  ashamed  of 
this  or  that  narrow  prejudice.  What  education,  habit,  familiarity 
and  experience  can  do  or  are  slowly  doing  to  solve  those  Jewish 
problems  that  exist  in  the  most  enlightened  countries,  no  legal  com- 
pulsion could  possibly  do.  Indeed,  legal  compulsion  would  only 
intensify  the  evil  and  retard  the  application  of  the  remedy. 

In  this  paper  the  writer  wishes  to  discuss  the  Jewish  problems 
as  they  present  themselves  in  the  empire  of  the  "White  Czar,"  in 
"Holy  Russia."  They  are  different  and  peculiar  there ;  they  are 
added  unto  all  the  other  Jewish  problems.     They  test  the  quality 
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and  measure  the  extent  of  Russian  political  progress  and  of  Russian 
culture.  Some  of  them  are  problems  created  by  the  character  of 
the  Russian  government.  The  right  and  inevitable  solution  of  not  a 
few  of  these  peculiar  problems  is  resisted  and  rejected  by  the 
Russian  autocracy  and  bureaucracy,  although  liberal  opinion  is  ready 
for  it,  and  the  masses,  to  say  the  least,  are  indifferent  and  not  posi- 
tively hostile. 

What  are  the  Jewish  problems  in  Russia  and  Russian  Poland? 

The  greatest  problem  of  all  is  that  of  obtaining  or  forcing 
recognition  of  the  fundamental  human  right  to  equality  of  treatment 
by  the  law  itself.  Russian  law  still  treats  the  Jew  as  a  pariah,  as  a 
nuisance  and  a  danger  to  the  empire.  It  deliberately  discriminates 
against  him,  oppresses  and  persecutes  him,  and  by  precept  and 
example  invites  the  ordinary  subject,  and  especially  the  ignorant  and 
superstitious  subject,  to  maltreat,  insult  and  persecute  the  Jew. 

Equality  of  rights  and  opportunities  under  the  law  is  guaranteed 
by  the  organic  law  of  every  civilized  state.  Russia  has  a  so-called 
Constitution,  a  code  of  fundamental  laws,  but  very  little  benefit 
has  accrued  to  the  Jewish  millions  of  Russia  from  this  Constitution. 
Irony  and  mockery  have  merely  been  added  to  injury. 

Equality  of  rights  is  the  plain  correlative  of  the  equality  of 
duties.  The  Jews  of  Russia  serve  as  privates  in  the  army  and  navy, 
die  on  the  battlefields,  pay  taxes,  but  equality  of  rights  is  denied 
them.  They  are  denied  the  right  of  residence  and  travel  and  the 
right  to  carry  on  legitimate  business  within  the  empire.  They  are 
confined  within  a  medieval  "pale"  (certain  provinces  of  Russia  and 
Poland),  and  the  overwhelming  majority  of  them  cannot  live  out- 
side of  that  pale  of  settlement.  This  alone  would  mean  congestion, 
lack  of  economic  and  industrial  opportunity,  misery  and  degrada- 
tion. But  with  this  restriction  is  coupled  a  whole  series  of  other 
galling  and  poverty-breeding  restrictions. 

Jews  may  not  own  agricultural  land.  They  may  not  live  in 
any  of  the  villages  of  the  pale.  They  are  thus  herded  in  the  cities 
and  towns.  Certain  of  the  liberal  professions  are  closed  to  them. 
They  are  practically  barred  from  all  the  higher  branches  of  the 
public  service. 

In  Russia,  as  elsewhere,  the  Jews  have  developed  a  passion  for 
education,  realizing  perhaps  that  education  is  their  best  shield  against 
aggression.  Russia  is  in  every  way  backward  and  sadly  needs  edu- 
cated men.  But  education  spells  disaffection,  and  the  educated  Jew 
is  even  more  dangerous  than  the  educated  Slav.  As  the  Jewish 
children  flocked  to  the  schools  and  colleges  and  technical  institutions. 
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a  reactionary  minister  devised  an  ingenious  "percentage"  plan — 
ostensibly  in  the  interest  of  the  "true  Russians'" — for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  curbing  the  educational  zeal  of  the  Jews  and  keeping  as 
many  of  their  boys  and  girls  as  possible  out  of  the  schools  and 
colleges.  The  scheme  was  simple  enough:  If  the  Jews  in  a  given 
city  or  town  constituted  a  certain  percentage  of  the  population,  their 
children  in  the  local  educational  schools  must  not  exceed  that  same 
percentage,  and  that  regardless  of  the  actual  educational  situation. 
If  the  number  of  Jewish  applicants  exceeded  the  prescribed  pro- 
portion, the  overflow  had  the  delectable  choice  between  emigration 
and  the  renunciation  of  all  educational  aspirations.  Of  course 
many  of  the  Jewish  children  have  had  to  be  sent  to  western  Europe 
to  receive  a  liberal  or  professional  education  and  to  remain  there — - 
until  the  age  of  military  service.  Russia  might  deny  them  educa- 
tional facilities,  but  she  could  not  permit  them  to  avoid  military 
service. 

This  denial  of  equality  of  civil  and  legal  rights  to  the  Jews  of 
Russia  and  Russian  Poland  has  begotten  the  unspeakable  "pogrom." 
The  pogrom  creates  another  Jewish  problem — the  problem  of  ob- 
taining security  of  person  and  property.  The  pogrom  is  lynch  law 
on  a  large  scale.  It  means  murderous  mob  assaults  on  the  Jewish 
population  of  a  city,  or  province,  or  whole  group  of  cities  and  dis- 
tricts. The  pogroms  have  a  certain  periodicity ;  they  are  not  exactly 
annual  or  biennial  affairs,  but  they  have  occurred  frequently  enough 
to  cause  every  liberal-minded  and  honest  Russian,  or  every  Russian 
who  has  a  decent  regard  for  the  opinions  of  mankind,  the  deepest 
humiliation  and  sorrow. 

The  first  anti-Jewish  riots  and  disorders  occurred  "spontaneous- 
ly," relatively  speaking.  The  persistent  and  relentless  persecution 
of  the  Jews,  with  charges  of  ritual  murder  thrown  in  occasionally, 
had  naturally  resulted  in  such  riots.  The  Hooligans  and  the  drunken 
loafers  knew  well  the  attitude  of  the  officials,  the  police  and  the 
soldiers  toward  the  Jews.  It  was  comparatively  safe  to  mob  a 
Jewish  quarter  and  to  burn  and  destroy,  or  steal  and  carry  away, 
Jewish  goods  and  savings.  Such  "sport"'  was  tolerated  if  not 
maliciously  encouraged  by  the  provincial  satraps,  and  they  had 
little  to  fear  from  their  superiors.  A  mild  rebuke,  meant  for  "Euro- 
pean consumption,"  was  the  worst  possible  pimishment  they  had  to 
fear  in  an  extreme  case. 

Not  unnaturally,  this  policy  on  the  part  of  the  government  grad- 
ually led  to  the  adoption  of  the  pogrom  as  a  direct  political  weapon. 
When  the  Black  Hundreds  were  organized  all  over  the  empire  in 
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the  years  1904-1905  as  part  of  the  counter-revolution  the  anti- 
Jewish  pogrom  was  their  first  resort.  High  and  low  police  officials 
and  even  governors  and  heads  of  the  secret  service  instigated  and 
financed  pogroms.  Police  printing  presses  turned  out  inflammatory 
circulars  denouncing  the  Jews  and  hinting  at  the  necessity  of  teach- 
ing them  their  proper  place.  Certain  officials  boasted  that  they 
"could  make  pogroms  to  order"  on  any  scale  desired.  When  Witte, 
a  quasi-liberal,  was  premier  and  his  ministry  sought  to  conciliate 
public  opinion  and  induce  the  czar  to  grant  various  reforms,  his 
bitter  enemies  fought  him  chiefly  by  means  of  the  pogrom.  The 
bureaucracy  Avas  against  him,  and  his  orders  and  instructions  were 
flouted  by  the  provincial  rulers.  On  one  occasion  he  had  police 
pogrom  circulars  brought  to  him  and  he  was  startled  to  learn  that 
these  circulars  were  printed  "next  door,"  as  it  were,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  capital  of  the  "reformed"  empire.  (All  of  these  state- 
ments, by  the  way,  are  based  on  official  reports  subsequently  sub- 
mitted to  the  Duma  and  read  to  that  body  amid  consternation  and 
amazement.) 

The  third  Jewish  problem  in  Russia — the  one  that  grows  out 
of  the  other  two — is  a  grave  moral  problem.  What  happens  to  a 
race,  or  class,  or  element  that  is  systematically  persecuted  and  op- 
pressed? History  is  full  of  instances  that  supply  the  answer  to 
this  question.  Unjust  and  cruel  oppression  breeds  cunning,  trickery, 
chicane,  corruption.  The  influence  of  environment  and  atmosphere 
on  character  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Now,  the  Russian  Jews 
are  charged  with  persistent  violation  and  evasion  of  the  law  by  means 
of  bribery  and  fraud.  Not  a  few  American  and  European  travelers 
have  written  harshly  or  ironically  on  this  subject  and  have  "testi- 
fied" to  the  fact  that  the  legal  prohibitions  and  restrictions,  harsh 
as  they  appear,  do  not  prevent  the  Jews  from  settling  and  doing 
business  outside  of  the  pale,  or  from  invading  the  forbidden  pro- 
fessions, or  from  carrying  on  business  prohibited  to  them,  or  from 
exploiting  and  plundering  the  ignorant  and  shiftless  peasants.  There 
is,  undeniably,  considerable  truth  in  this  indictment.  There  is  no 
little  successfid  evasion  of  the  cruel  and  discriminatory  laws  where 
opportunity  is  presented.  Jews  do  as  "agents"  what  they  cannot 
do  as  principals,  and  the  so-called  principals  may  be  mere  dummies. 
Jews  occasionally  bribe  the  extremely  susceptible  and  easy-going 
Russian  officials,  who  sell  their  "discretion"  in  a  way  calculated 
to  make  the  most  hardened  American  spoilsman  or  police  "grafter" 
virtuously  proud  of  his  moderation. 

But  at  whose  door  does  the  responsibility  for  all  this  properly 
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lie  ?  Laws  that  cannot  bf .  strictly  obeyed  without  suicide,  or  a  fate 
worse  than  suicide,  will  be  evaded  and  violated.  Where  justice  is 
denied,  favors  will  be  bought  and  sold.  Where  equal  freedom  and 
equal  opportunity  are  things  not  to  be  hoped  for,  license  will  reign 
and  immunity  will  be  procured  for  corrupt  "considerations."  The 
Russian  system  invites  and  begets  bribery  and  corruption,  and  to 
blame  the  victims  for  seeking  some  slight  measure  of  relief  through 
bribery  is  to  exhibit  grotesque  ignorance  of  the  simplest  principles 
of  political  and  social  life.  The  tyrannical  and  stupid  government 
that  corrupts  men  has  no  grievance  or  case  against  the  men.  It 
is  the  men  corrupted  by  the  government  who  have  a  serious  griev- 
ance against  it.  When  the  Russian  government  accuses  the  Jews 
of  corruption  it  adds  insult  to  injury.  If  it  sows  the  wind,  what 
can  it  expect  to  reap  but  the  whirlwind?  The  western  apologists 
of  Russian  anti-Semitism  merely  display  ignorance  and  shallowness. 

Well  might  the  Jewish  millions  of  Russia  exclaim:  "Give  us 
equal  opportunities  and  equal  rights  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  our 
bodies,  of  our  physical  needs  and  decent  comforts,  as  for  the  sake 
of  our  humanity,  our  dignity,  our  character.  Do  not  degrade  us ; 
do  not  force  us  to  defeat  injustice  by  artifice  and  cunning."  But, 
after  all,  only  handfuls  here  and  there  are  able  to  evade  the  law. 
The  majority  are  miserably  poor,  helpless,  defenseless. 

Let  me  now  glance  at  the  defense  or  excuse  offered  by  the 
Russian  government  and  its  anti-Semitic  spokesmen  for  its  treatment 
of  the  Jewish  millions.  Briefly  it  is  this:  "There  is  no  racial  or 
religious  prejudice  behind  the  policies  in  question.  W^e  may  not 
like  the  Jews,  but  that  is  not  why  we  discriminate  against  them. 
The  discrimination  is  based  solely  on  economic  and  cultural  con- 
siderations. Russia  is  young  and  undeveloped ;  the  peasants  and 
the  wage-workers  are  actually  or  practically  illiterate ;  the  Jews  are 
more  intelligent  and  more  ambitious  and  progressive  than  the  Slavs ; 
the  latter  need  the  protection  of  law  and  legal  policy  if  they  are  not 
to  lose  all  their  property  and  to  mortgage  their  future.  Give  the 
Jew  freedom  and  opportunity,  and  he  will  become  the  economic  and 
financial  master  of  Russia  in  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  will  own 
all  the  land,  monopolize  the  banks  and  public  utilities,  control  all 
big  business  and  capture  all  the  prizes  in  the  liberal  professions. 
To  give  the  Russians  a  chance,  the  Jews  must  be  handicapped  and 
held  down." 

Perhaps  of  the  politicians,  bureaucrats  and  journalists  who  take 
this  position  a  few  take  it  in  good  faith  and  really  believe  that  no 
racial  or  religious  prejudice  animates  them.     But  it  is  impossible 
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that  it  should  never  have  occurred  to  them  that  if  the  Russian  peas- 
ants and  laborers  need  to  be  protected  against  the  Jews,  they  also 
need  to  be  protected  against  the  Germans,  the  French,  the  English, 
the  Swedes,  the  Danes  and  the  Finns  who  reside  and  carry  on  busi- 
ness in  Russia.  The  cultural  level  of  all  and  any  of  these  peoples 
is  admittedly  higher  than  that  of  the  Russian  masses,  and  if  the 
Jew  is  dangerous  because  of  his  superiority,  every  other  superior 
element  of  the  population  is  equally  dangerous.  Why,  then,  is  the 
oppressive  and  discriminatory  legislation  limited  to  the  Jews  alone? 

The  truth  is.  the  anti-Jewish  policies  are  conceived  in  hatred 
and  prejudice,  and  the  "passionless  economic  argument"  is  an  after- 
thought, a  semi-respectable  pretext.  To  say  to  Europe  and  America 
that  the  Jews  are  persecuted  because  they  are  hated  and  detested 
is  to  write  Russia  down  as  an  uncivilized  power.  To  argue  that  the 
discriminatory  laws  are  regrettable  necessities,  and  at  bottom  a 
tribute  and  compliment  to  the  "superior"  Jews,  is  to  raise  issues 
that  are  at  least  worthy  of  discussion.  Most  of  those  who  use  the 
economic  argument  use  it  because  it  sounds  better,  not  because  they 
believe  it  to  be  valid  or  related  to  fact. 

Were  proof  of  this  demanded  the  pogrom  would  furnish  it. 
Are  pogroms  also  a  means  of  benevolently  handicapping  more  alert 
and  intelligent  people  and  permitting  the  less  intelligent  to  occupy 
a  place  in  the  sun?  The  sentiment  that  inspires  and  condones  the 
pogrom  is  the  sentiment  which  prompts  and  cheerfully  acquiesces 
in  discrimination  and  oppression.  The  sentiment  that  grasps  at  ritual 
murder  charges  and  instigates  trials  and  perjured  testimony  is  the 
sentiment  that  encourages  anti-Semitic  legislation. 

The  Jews  constitute  but  7  or  8  percent  of  the  population  of  all 
the  Russias.  The  notion  that  if  they  were  scattered  and  distributed 
all  over  the  empire  they  would  appropriate  all  the  land  and  industry 
and  trade  of  the  empire,  is  too  ridiculous  to  demand  serious  dis- 
cussion. No  one  in  Russia  who  is  capable  of  honest  thinking  is  de- 
ceived by  the  "economic"  argument.  The  hatred  and  contempt  felt 
for  the  Jews  are  altogether  too  manifest  to  admit  of  any  illusion 
or  deception. 

The  more  candid  and  straightforward  of  the  anti-Semites,  more- 
over, have  not  used  the  argument.  They  do  not  even  care  to  hold 
out  a  vague  promise  of  emancipation  in  the  distant  future.  They 
bluntly  tell  the  Jews  that  Russia  doesn't  want  them,  would  gladly 
get  rid  of  them,  and  does  not  care  to  assimilate  them.  There  are 
those  who  have  openly  advocated  the  policy  of  treating  the  Jews  as 
aliens,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  they  are  natives  and  that  their 
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fathers  and  forefathers  had  never  known  any  other  native  land 
than  Russia  or  Poland.  Even  the  most  ferocious  of  the  anti-Semitic 
ministers  and  senators,  however,  have  not  ventured  to  bestow  public 
approval  on  this  remarkable  idea — the  idea  of  definitely  conferring 
on  all  Russian  and  Polish  Jews  the  status  of  permanent  aliens  in- 
capable of  naturalization. 

Is  there  any  hope  for  these  victims  of  prejudice  and  bigotry? 
Perhaps  revolution  might  emancipate  the  Jews  of  Russia.  No  legis- 
lation conferring  genuine  equality  of  rights  on  them  will  pass  the 
Duma  and  Council  of  State.  Few  of  the  existing  parties  or  groups 
favor  equality  of  rights  and  opportunities.  The  moderate  conserva- 
tives stand  wuth  the  reactionaries  on  this  question,  and  even  some 
of  the  liberal  groups  are  hardly  to  be  depended  on.  Only  the  radi- 
cals and  revolutionists  have  the  courage  of  their  principles  and  their 
"humanities."     These  are  only  a  handful  in  practical  politics. 

Pressure  from  without,  such  as  the  United  States  has  attempted 
to  apply  in  connection  with  the  Russian  passport  and  treaty  (jues- 
tions,  is  not,  at  present,  likely  to  succeed.  There  is  no  probability 
that  the  government  will  alter  its  position.  It  believes  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  wholly  insincere  and  demagogical  in 
demanding  a  treaty  of  residence  and  travel  that  shall  be  free  from 
discrimination  on  any  racial  or  religious  ground.  It  believes  that 
American  politicians  are  willing  to  flatter  and  fool  the  Jewish 
voters,  but  by  no  means  willing  to  ofl:'end  Russia  by  insisting  on 
equal  treatment  of  all  American  citizens.  It  knows  that  to  grant 
equality  to  American  Jews  traveling  or  doing  business  in  Russia 
is  to  surrender  the  whole  anti-Semitic  position.  It  is  the  first  step 
that  is  proverbially  difficult,  and  the  Russian  official  anti-Semitic 
cabal  has  no  intention  of  permitting  the  first  step  to  be  taken.  The 
American-Russian  passport  problem  simply  defies  solution  under 
the  present  order  of  things.  If  the  American  government  does  not 
yield,  there  will  be  no  new  treaty  of  commerce,  residence  and  travel 
with  Russia.  This  may  be  extremely  inconvenient  and  unsatis- 
factory, but  how  can  the  United  States  weaken  and  yield  after  it 
has  once  taken  the  position  that  it  cannot  directly  or  indirectly 
permit  and  sanction  discrimination  by  another  government  against 
certain  of  its  law-abiding  citizens  merely  because  they  are  of  this 
or  that  race  or  faith,  or  because  they  are  too  alert  and  successful 
(to  adopt  the  Russian  "economic"  argument)  in  a  fair  and  free 
field? 

Russia  must  be  made  to  feel  that  the  position  the  United  States  has 
taken  on  the  passport  and  treaty  issue  amounts  to  a  declaration  that 
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as  long  as  Russia  persists  in  discriminating  against  American  Jews, 
the  United  States  will  maintain  a  sort  of  moral  and  legal  boycott 
against  her.  This  is  exactly  what  the  absence  of  a  treaty  means, 
and  this  is  what  the  Russian  government  richly  deserves  at  the 
hands  of  the  American  people.  England  and  France,  though  re- 
peatedly challenged  by  progressive  men,  have  not  dared  take  a 
similar  position.  They  have  not  dared  to  protest  against  Russian 
oppression  and  persecution  of  the  Jews,  to  proclaim  a  boycott 
against  the  Russian  government.  They  have,  in  fact,  acquiesced  in 
discrimination,  thus  making  a  mockery  of  their  professions  and 
principles.  But  "military  and  diplomatic  considerations"  are  all- 
sufficient  and  all-controlling  in  Europe.  No  such  situation  exists 
here.  The  American  attitude  contributes  to  a  sharp,  definite  formu- 
lation of  the  Jewish  problem  in  Russia  and  may  in  one  way  or 
another,  sooner  or  later,  prove  a  factor  in  forcing  a  just  and 
civilized  solution  of  that  problem. 


TREBIZOND,  A  LOST  EAIPIRE. 

BY    JOHN    T.    BRAMHALL. 

IF  the  empire  of  Trebizond  was  the  creation  of  accident,  as  Dr. 
Finlay  would  have  it,  its  history  was,  by  another  curious  accident, 
made  known  to  the  world  by  the  chance  discovery  by  Professor 
Fallmerayer,  the  distinguished  traveler  and  archeologist,  of  the 
Chronicle  of  Michael  Panaretos  in  the  remains  of  the  library  of 
Cardinal  Bessarion  at  Venice.  For  prior  to  this  discovery  the  his- 
tory of  this  medieval  empire  was  buried  in  the  dust  and  rui^s  of 
the  Dark  Ages. 

And  how  came  the  soldier  and  Bavarian  liberal,  Fallmerayer,  to 
be  interested  in  Venetian  manuscripts? 

Jacob  Philipp  Fallmerayer  was  the  son  of  a  peasant  at  Tschotsch, 
in  the  Tyrol,  and  was  born  at  the  close  of  1790.  Placed  in  the 
cathedral  choir  at  Brixen  he  ran  away,  studied  theology  at  Salzburg 
and  entered  the  abbey  of  Kremsmiinster.  Some  red  tape  however 
stood  between  him  and  holy  orders,  and  after  further  studies  we 
find  him  in  the  army  fighting  Napoleon.  Battles  and  garrison  life 
over,  he  is  at  Lindau,  studying  Greek  and  Oriental  languages.  Then 
he  traveled  in  the  East,  delving  into  the  musty  manuscripts  of  the 
monasteries  at  Venice  and  Mount  Athos.  From  the  parchments  of 
Cardinal  Bessarion,  with  the  aid  of  such  information  as  he  could 
find  in  the  published  histories  of  the  period,  he  wrote  his  Geschichtc 
des  Kaiscrthums  von  Trapczunt  (Munich,  1827).  After  visiting 
Trebizond  in  1840  Fallmerayer  published  the  results  of  his  personal 
researches  at  Trebizond  and  Mount  Athos  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  history  class  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Munich.  His  Geschichtc 
won  for  him  the  gold  medal  of  Copenhagen,  but  his  political  activ- 
ities as  an  opposition  member  of  the  "rump"  parliament  of  Stutt- 
gart caused  him  to  lose  his  professorship  in  the  university  of  Munich 
and  to  become  an  exile  in  Switzerland,  and  again  a  traveler  in  the 
East.     He  saw  the  Russian  bear  crouching  in  the  Caucasus,  and 
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knew  the  impending  danger  to  the  weak  defenses  of  the  sultan.  He 
maintained  with  great  vigor  and  pertinacity  the  theory  that  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  Russia  was  inevitable  and  would  lead 
to  the  absorption  of  the  whole  of  the  Balkan  and  Grecian  peninsula 
by  the  Russian  empire,  a  consummation  which  would  be  a  standing 
menace  to  the  western  Germanic  nations.  For  the  Greeks  he  had 
little  love,  regarding  them  as  a  degenerate  mixture  of  Slav  and 
Albanian  rather  than  true  Hellenes. 

Cardinal  Bessarion  (1395-1472),  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
and  archbishop  of  Nicaea,  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  learned 
scholars  of  his  time,  but  he  was  a  man  of  a  temper  uncommon  at 
that  period,  who  loved  the  whole  Christian  church  and  labored  to 
unite  those  of  the  East  and  the  West.  After  visiting  Rome,  Paris 
and  other  capitals  as  a  prince  of  the  church,  he  so  loved  his  own 
city  on  the  shore  of  the  Euxine  and  the  eastern  gate  of  Christen- 
dom that  he  left  a  eulogium  of  it  in  his  own  hand,  "The  Praise  of 
Trebizond,"  which,  after  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Mahomet  11, 
was  deposited  with  his  other  manuscripts,  valued  at  30,000  crowns, 
in  the  library  of  St.  Mark  in  Venice.  By  another  accident  Trebi- 
zond missed  the  honor  of  furnishing  a  pope  to  the  church  in  the 
person  of  Bessarion,  who  was  given  a  cardinal's  hat  by  Pope 
Eugenius  IV.  The  occasion,  as  related  by  Moreri,  was  as  follows: 
"Several  popes  chose  him  for  their  legate  but  the  legation  of  France 
cost  him  his  life ;  for  Sixtus  IV  having  ordered  him  at  the  same 
time  to  visit  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  cardinal  paid  his  first  visit 
to  the  duke,  which  King  Louis  XI  took  so  ill  that  as  he  presented 
himself  to  the  audience,  he  put  his  hand  upon  his  great  beard  and 
said  unto  him :  Barbara  Grccca  genus  retinent  quod  habere  solebant, 
and  commanded  him  to  dispatch  his  business.  The  resentment  of 
this  grieved  him  so  that  a  little  while  after,  returning  to  Rome,  he 
died,  and  was  interred  in  a  chapel  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter." 

But  the  record  that  throws  the  strongest  light  upon  the  history 
of  the  lost  empire  of  Trebizond  is  not  the  Eugenikos  of  Bessarion 
nor  the  Chronicle  of  Panaretos,  but  a  later  discovered  work  of  one 
Critobulus,  who  styles  himself  "The  Islander."  His  life  of  Ma- 
homet II,  who  took  the  city  and  "empire"  in  1461,  was  brought  to 
light  by  Dr.  Dethier  some  fifty  years  ago  in  the  Seraglio  library 
at  Constantinople,  and  was  translated  by  him.  Herr  Karl  Miiller 
also  translated  it  and  published  it  in  1883  (preface  dated  1869). 
Nothing  is  known  of  Critobulus  except  what  is  contained  in  his 
life  of  Mahomet,  and  that  is  little.  After  the  capture  of  Constanti- 
nople, when  the  archons  of  Imbros,  Lemnos  and  Thrasos  feared  that 
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the  Turkish  admiral  would  shortly  approach  to  annex  these  islands, 
messengers  were  sent  to  the  admiral,  and  by  offering  a  voluntary 
submission  and  paying  him  a  large  bribe  succeeded  in  avoiding  the 
general  pillage  which  usually  followed  a  Turkish  conquest.  Shortly 
afterwards  Critolnilus  took  service  under  the  sultan  and  was  made 
archon  of  Imbros,  in  which  capacity  he  received  the  submission  of 
Lemnos  and  other  places,  llis  history  covers  the  first  seventeen 
years  of  Mahomet's  reign.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  sultan  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  apology  to  his  fellow  Greeks  for  having  written  it. 
He  wrote  only  a  few  years  after  the  great  siege  of  Constantinople, 
and  the  work,  says  Edwin  Pears,  bears  evidence  of  great  care  and 
a  desire  to  know  the  truth  of  what  he  relates.  He  writes  as  a 
Greek  but  also  as  a  servant  of  the  sultan.  He  expresses  sympathy 
with  his  own  people,  extols  their  courage  anl  laments  their  mis- 
fortunes. In  places  his  life  of  the  sultan  reads  like  the  report  of 
an  able  and  courageous  official,  and  Edwin  Pears  uses  it  as  the 
nucleus  of  his  Destruction  of  the  Greek  Empire. 

The  late  Dr.  Dethier,  who  devoted  much  time  and  study  to  the 
topography  and  archeology  of  Constantinople,  compiled  four  vol- 
umes of  documents  relating  to  the  siege,  including  the  Critobulus, 
many  of  which  were  previously  unknown. 

Mahomet  followed  his  conquest  of  the  Byzantine  capital  with 
that  of  the  ports  of  the  Euxine  eastward  to  Trebizond.  The  so- 
called  empire  of  Trebizond,  stretching  along  the  southern  shore  of 
the  Euxine,  of  varying  length  but  in  the  time  of  its  glory  reaching 
from  near  to  Batum  on  the  east  to  a  point  within  sight  of  the  Bos- 
porus and  including  a  large  portion  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Armenia, 
might  have  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the  Greek 
empire  and  of  Christendom,  of  which  it  was  the  eastern  outpost 
in  Asia,  but  for  the  supine  and  unmanly  character  of  its  people  as 
evidenced  by  the  conduct  of  its  rulers.  We  read  that  when  the 
Latin  invaders  were  on  the  point  of  capturing  Constantinople  two 
young  Greek  princes,  grandsons  of  the  unspeakable  tyrant  Androni- 
cus  Comnenus.  escaped  to  Trebizond  and  defeated  the  Byzantine 
governor,  wdiile  one  of  them,  Alexis,  being  acclaimed  emperor, 
took  the  high-sounding  title  of  "Grand  Comnenus  and  Emperor  of 
the  Faithful  Romans."  It  seemed  for  a  short  while  as  if  he,  instead 
of  the  valorous  Theodore  of  Nicaea,  might  take  the  lead  of  the 
Grecian  peoples,  and  indeed  Theodore  had  to  arrange  with  the 
sultan  of  Konia  (or,  as  he  called  himself,  of  Rum,  that  is,  of  the 
Romans)  to  prevent  Alexis  from  extending  his  empire  westward 
to  Nicaea. 
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But  the  power  of  the  Trebizond  empire  did  not  increase,  al- 
though the  city  from  which  it  took  its  name  became  wealthy  and 
populous.  Not  by  arms  but  by  tribute  did  they  maintain  peace  with 
the  Seljuk  sultans  for  tlie  greater  part  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
A  series  of  more  or  less  incompetent  emperors  continued  to  hold  a 
semi-independent  position  amid  alternate  intrigues  and  struggles 
with  Turkoman  and  Turkish  tribes  on  land  and  the  Genoese  who 
attacked  by  sea,  until  the  advent  of  Timur,  who  reduced  the  boasted 
"empire""  to  a  state  of  vassalage.  The  emperor  Andronicus,  indeed, 
made  a  brave  and  successful  defense  against  the  Seljuks,  under  the 
son  of  the  sultan  Ala-ad-din,  but  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
by  Mahomet  II  Emperor  John  consented  to  become  his  vassal,  at 
once  entering  into  negotiations  with  the  Christian  kings  of  Georgia 
and  the  lesser  Armenia.  He  died  however  before  he  could  profit 
by  their  aid,  and  when  Mahomet  returned  from  his  triumph  in  the 
Morea  and  ofifered  the  new  emperor  David  the  alternative  of  un- 
conditional surrender  or  massacre  he  chose  the  former.  A  large 
part  of  the  population  was  sent  to  repopulate  Constantinople.  "And 
so  ended  the  empire  of  Trebizond,  famous  for  its  wealth  and  the 
luxury  that  wealth  engenders,  and  for  the  beauty  of  its  women, 
whose  princesses  were  sought  as  brides  by  the  Byzantine  emperors, 
by  western  nobles,  and  by  Mahommedan  sultans. 

The  city  of  Trebizond,  says  Finlay,  wants  only  a  secure  port 
to  be  one  of  the  richest  jewels  of  the  globe.  It  is  admirably  situated 
to  form  the  capital  of  an  independent  state.  The  southern  shores  of 
the  Black  sea  ofi^er  every  advantage  for  maintaining  a  numerous 
population,  and  the  configuration  of  the  country  supplies  its  inhabi- 
tants with  excellent  natural  barriers  to  defend  them.  There  are  few 
spots  on  the  earth  richer  in  pictorial  beauty  or  abounding  in  more 
luxuriant  vegetation  than  the  southeastern  shores  of  the  inhospitable 
Euxine.  The  magnificent  country  that  extends  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Halys  to  the  snowy  range  of  the  Caucasus  is  formed  of  a  singular 
union  of  rich  plains,  verdant  hills,  bold  rocks,  wooded  mountains, 
primeval  forests  and  rapid  streams.  In  this  fertile  and  majestic 
region  Trebizond  has  been  for  more  than  six  centuries  the  noblest 
and  fairest  city.  The  original  Greek  society  had  embraced  a  social 
organization  that  enabled  the  people  to  nourish  a  rapidly  augmenting 
population  in  territories  where  mankind  had  previously  barely  suc- 
ceeded in  gleaning  a  scanty  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life  for  a 
few  families.  Many  cities  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  which  re- 
ceived Greek  colonists  several  centuries  before  the  Christian  era 
have  since  retained  a  body  of  Greek  inhabitants,  and  Trebizond  is 
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the  most  notable  example  of  this  ethnologieal  peculiarity,  having 
stood  for  centuries  as  a  Greek  outpost  in  the  land  of  the  Turk. 
The  Chronicle  of  Eusebius  places  the  foundation  of  Trebizond  at 
756  B.  C,  and  while  this  chronology  may  not  be  more  accurate  than 
the  date  given  by  Livy  for  the  foundation  of  Rome,  we  have  the 
record  of  Xenophon,  who  visited  it  in  one  of  the  most  famous  tours 
of  history,  that  it  was  then  a  Greek  city,  and  a  colony  of  the 
Sinopians.  Xenophon's  address  to  his  army  on  that  occasion,  when 
they  saw  the  Colchians  drawn  up  to  dispute  their  passage,  could 
not  have  been  improved  upon  by  the  gentle  Sir  Nigel  Loring: 
"Gentlemen,  the  enemy  you  see  before  you  are  now  the  sole  re- 
maining obstacle  that  hinders  us  from  being  already  in  the  place 
whither  we  are  so  long  hastening.  These,  if  we  can,  we  ought  even 
to  eat  alive." 

To  turn  the  pages  of  history  back  some  twelve  centuries  before 
the  conquest  by  Mahomet  II,  we  find  the  Goths  creeping  up  in  their 
flat-bottomed  houseboats  along  the  southern  coast  of  the  storied 
Euxine  {axeniis,  "unfriendly"),  after  devastating  the  little  faction- 
torn  kingdom  of  Bosporus,  toward  the  country  of  the  Colchis, 
famed  for  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  and  the  rich  trading  city 
of  Trebizond.  This  Tyrus  of  the  Euxine  derived  its  wealth  from 
the  munificence  of  Emperor  Hadrian,  who  had  constructed  an  arti- 
ficial port  on  a  coast  left  destitute  by  nature,  as  Xenophon  describes 
it,  of  secure  harbors.  The  city  was  large  and  populous,  a  double 
enclosure  of  walls  seemed  to  defy  the  fury  of  the  Goths,  and  the 
usual  garrison  had  been  strengthened  by  a  reinforcement  of  ten  thou- 
sand men.  But,  as  Gibbon  points  out,  there  are  not  any  advantages 
capable  of  supplying  the  absence  of  discipline  and  vigilance.  The 
numerous  garrison,  dissolved  in  riot  and  luxury,  disdained  to  guard 
their  impregnable  fortifications,  and  the  Goths,  discovering  the 
supine  negligence  of  the  besieged,  erected  a  lofty  pile  of  fascines, 
ascended  the  walls  in  the  silence  of  the  night  and  put  the  inhabitants 
to  the  sword,  while  the  cowardly  garrison  escaped  through  the  oppo- 
site gates  of  the  city.  The  most  holy  temples,  the  most  splendid 
edifices,  were  involved  in  the  common  destruction.  The  booty  that 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Goths  was  immense  since  the  wealth  of 
the  adjacent  countries  had  been  deposited  in  Trebizond  as  a  secure 
place  of  refuge.  The  number  of  captives,  as  described  by  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus,  was  incredible,  as  the  victorious  barbarians  ranged 
without  opposition  through  the  extensive  provinces  of  Pontus.  The 
rich  spoils  of  Trebizond  filled  a  great  fleet  of  ships  that  had  been 
found  in  the  port ;  the  robust  youth  of  the  sea  coast  were  chained 
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to  the  oar ;  and  the  Goths,  satisfied  with  the  results  of  their  first 
naval  expedition,  returned  in  triumph  to  their  new  establishments 
in  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus. 

The  strategic  advantages  of  Trebizond  to  the  Russians  cannot 
be  great,  although  the  moral  advantage  of  the  capture  of  this  impor- 
tant commercial  city  which  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks  for 
nearly  five  centuries,  must  be  a  notable  one.  Russia  gained  a  port 
on  the  Black  Sea,  but  nothing  more,  for  the  city  has  no  connection 
with  the  country  behind  the  Taurus  except  by  a  difficult  mountain 
trail  which  only  by  euphony  can  be  called  a  road.  If  it  be  the  intent 
of  the  grand  duke  to  move  westward  from  Erzerum  along  the  old 
caravan  route  to  Angora,  he  must  consider  a  march  of  some  five 
hundred  miles  through  a  hostile  country.  But  if  his  forces  are 
sufficient  for  such  a  movement,  he  would  find  at  Angora  (the  ancient 
Ancyra)  the  key  to  the  Turkish  capital,  for  this  is  the  rail-head  of 
the  Anatolian  railway,  only  about  three  hundred  miles  from  Con- 
stantinople, and  while  the  capital  has  been  strongly  fortified  against 
Europe  it  lies  unprotected  from  the  east,  and  with  Erzerum  fallen 
the  gates  are  open.  The  Turks  have  not  forgotten  how  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  the  son  of  Mehemet  Ali,  the  rebellious  pasha  of  Egypt,  con- 
quered all  Syria  and  Konia,  took  Angora  and  Nezib  in  1832,  and 
would  doubtless  have  made  himself  master  of  the  Turkish  empire 
had  it  not  been  for  the  intervention  of  England  and  Austria.  It  may 
be  that  the  fate  of  the  Turkish  empire,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
was  sealed  when  the  Russian  army  took  the  outposts  of  Erzerum 
and  Trebizond,  as  indicated  by  Germany's  peasant  scholar,  Fall- 
merayer,  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago. 


RUSSIA  IN  \A^\R  AND  IN  PEACE. 

BY  MICHAIL  M.  VIKTOROV. 

SO  much  has  been  said  and  written  in  America  and  Europe  con- 
cerning the  role  of  Russia  in  the  present  "World  War,"  and 
concerning  the  white  czar's  plans,  intentions  and  purposes  as  the  ally 
and  defender  of  western  culture,  that  a  candid  article  on  Russia 
from  the  pen  of  one  qualified  to  speak  should  possess  some  interest, 
at  least  to  candid  minds.  The  present  writer  is  of  Russian  birth 
though  long:  since  naturalized  and  Americanized — an  American 
without  a  hyphen  (as  he  flatters  himself)  who,  however,  has  not 
lost  his  profound  sympathy  with  and  concern  for  Russian  progress, 
nor  his  affection  for  the  land  and  people  oppressed  and  misgoverned 
by  the  autocracy  and  bureaucracy  of  Petrograd. 

Let  it  be  said  by  way  of  introduction  as  briefly  as  possible  that 
the  writer  hurriedly  left  Russia  when  a  mere  youth  of  nineteen,  not 
to  seek  a  fortune  in  "the  land  of  promise,"  not  to  better  his  eco- 
nomic condition,  which  at  that  time  was  fairly  satisfactory,  not 
to  gratify  any  desire  for  adventure  and  change,  but  solely  in  order 
to  save  his  life  and  liberty  for  what  he  trusted  would  be  a  career 
of  modest  ser\'ice.  He  was  a  student  and  as  such  a  member  of  a 
secret  politico-cultural  society  in  one  of  the  leading  provincial 
cities.  The  society,  like  many  others,  had  for  its  object  the  political 
and  economic  emancipation  of  Russia  or,  as  the  government's  ofiicial 
prosecutors  always  put  it,  "the  subversion  of  the  existing  order." 

The  secret  society  was  actually  Cjuite  harmless  ;  the  members 
were  mere  boys  and  girls  who  were  proud  of  their  nominal  and 
slender  connection  with  a  mysterious,  awe-inspiring  central  revo- 
lutionary body  in  the  capital  and  who  had  no  thought  of  political 
crime.  They  called  themselves  "terrorists,"  it  is  true,  and  they 
knew  enough  of  Marx,  Lasalle,  French  Utopian  socialism  and  Brit- 
ish practical  socialism  of  the  Robert  Owen  school  to  regard  them- 
selves as  Social  Democrats  of  a  somewhat  nondescript  species,  but 
they  did  nothing  and  planned  nothing  in  the  way  of  terror.  They 
devoured  "underground"  literature ;  they  read  the  radical  journalism 
of  the  day,  Russian  and  European,  and  they  sought  to  "convert" 
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other  boys  and  girls  to  their  style  of  thinking.  They  collectetl 
money  occasionally  for  "the  cause,"  giving  theatrical  performances 
and  concerts,  selling  revolutionary  journals  and  pamphlets,  and 
giving  away  some  of  their  own  pocket  money.  Most  of  them  were 
Gymnasium  or  Rcalscliule  students,  and  some  were  college  fresh- 
men. A  few — very  few — were  skilled  workmen  or  apprentices, 
and  these  were  cordially  welcomed  by  the  "bourgeois"  and  "intellec- 
tual" members  who  were  supported  by  their  respective  parents  and 
who  ardently  admired  the  self-supporting,  hard-toiling,  noble  and 
independent  "proletarians." 

A  reasonat  or  humane  government  would  not  have  taken 
such  youthful,  dreamy  "revolutionists"  too  seriously,  nor  punished 
them  mercilessly  for  their  political  activities  and  "plots."  But 
whenever  the  government,  acting  on  information  supplied  by  spies 
or  careless  friends,  arrested  the  members  of  such  a  group,  the 
slightest  evidence  of  revolutionary  affiliations  or  activities  sufficed 
to  secure  savage  verdicts— banishment  to  Siberia  with  labor  in  the 
mines,  solitary  confinement  in  filthy  prisons  that  often  led  to  in- 
sanity, and  even  the  gallows.  The  agents  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment sometimes  absolutely  run  amuck  and  act  like  infuriated  mad- 
men. When  they  are  in  one  of  these  panic  moods  nobody  is  safe, 
and  no  allowance  is  made  for  youth,  inexperience,  juvenile  enthu- 
siasm, naivete,  ignorance  and  rashness. 

Now,  it  happened  that  the  secret  society  to  which  the  writer 
belonged  committed  certain  glaring  indiscretions  in  the  way  of 
"propaganda,"  and  the  police  apprehended  several  of  its  active 
members,  including  the  "librarian"  or  keeper  of  the  illegal  books. 
A  list  of  members'  and  patrons'  names  was  found  in  the  librarian's 
room.  Those  arrested  had  to  take  their  medicine  ;  two  were  tried 
and  sent  to  Siberia,  and  two  others  received  prison  terms.  But  the 
leaders  of  the  society  decided  to  induce  several  other  "suspects" 
to  escape ;  they  wisely  thought  that  the  provincial  secret  society 
had  not  done  enough  to  resign  itself  to  needless  sacrifices  and  to 
justify  the  surrender  of  more  victims  to  the  cruel  government. 
The  writer,  with  several  others,  was  urged  to  take  a  train  at  mid- 
night and  make  his  way  to  the  Austrian  frontier,  which  was  not 
too  distant.  Money  was  somehow  found ;  no  other  preparations 
were  possible ;  not  even  a  farewell  to  parents  and  intimate  friends 
was  to  be  thought  of.  The  idea,  moreover,  was  pressed  upon  them 
that  Russia  needed  workers  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  and  that 
even  exiles  had  important  patriotic  tasks,  educational  and  practical, 
cut  out  for  them.     Not  without  reluctance,  not  without  doubts,  the 
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writer  and  his  comrades  took  leave  of  their  native  soil  and  made 
their  way,  without  a  passport  and  with  much  danger  and  difficulty, 
into  western  Europe  and  later  to  America. 

Much  has  happened  since  that  time  in  Russian  life  and  politics. 
But  what  of  the  government?  What  of  Russian  freedom  and 
civilization?  What  of  the  cause  of  reform  and  progress?  Where 
do  we  in  the  west  stand  with  reference  to  the  still  mysterious  and 
unknown  empire  of  the  czar?   To  these  questions  let  me  now  turn. 

Russia  has  been  described  as  a  land  of  the  most  amazing  con- 
trasts. One  meets  in  her  the  noblest  and  truest  '^ulture  as  well  as 
the  nakedest  and  most  revolting  savagery,  the  aest  education  as 
well  as  the  darkest  superstition  and  the  extre'mest  ignorance,  the 
utmost  gentleness  and  charity  as  well  as  the  most  ferocious  brutal- 
ity. The  truth  is,  there  are  several  Russias  not  only  in  the  familiar 
geographical  sense,  but  in  the  unfamiliar  moral  and  cultural  sense. 
One  of  the  Russias  has  no  enemies ;  it  is  the  Russia  of  Tourgeniev, 
of  Tolstoy,  of  Gogol,  of  Kropotkin,  of  Tschekhoif,  of  Tchaikowski, 
of  Tchernishevski.  It  is  the  Russia  that  has  all  her  windows  open 
to  true  western  culture, — the  Russia  that  is  European,  that  recog- 
nizes the  great  need  of  domestic  reform  in  every  direction,  and  that 
has  for  several  decades  so  eagerly  and  so  profitably  studied  the  best 
thought  of  Europe. 

Another  of  the  Russias  is  the  Russia  of  the  peasantry  and  the 
proletariat  uncorrupted  by  the  spies  and  the  agents  provocateurs  of 
the  autocracy.  It  is  the  Russia  of  the  Mir,  the  Artiel  (ancient  forms 
of  co-operation,  which  a  benevolent  and  progressive  government 
would  have  made  every  effort  to  protect  and  to  perpetuate),  the 
religious  dissenters,  the  haters  of  official  and  stereotyped  dogma 
and  of  bitter  persecution  in  the  name  of  the  Christian  faith.  This 
Russia  likewise  has  no  enemies  and  many  friends  and  well-wishers. 

But  there  is  still  another  Russia,  the  Russia  of  the  tyrannical 
rulers,  the  selfish,  perversa  bureaucratic  cliques,  the  idle  and  useless 
grand  dukes,  the  systematic  grafters,  the  reactionary  fanatics,  the 
captains  of  the  Black  Hundreds,  the  organizers  of  "pogroms,"  the 
active  and  reckless  apostles  of  hate  and  inhumanity.  This  is  the 
Russia  of  the  czars,  of  ministers  like  Plehve  and  Stolypin,  of  violent 
anti-Semitic  and  anti-German  and  anti-European  newspapers,  of 
hangmen  and  torturers.  This  is  the  Russia  that  makes  war  and 
concludes  peace,  that  negotiates  secret  treaties,  that  crushes  national- 
ities and  races,  that  destroys  every  vestige  of  freedom  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  is  with  this  Russia  that  the  world,  alas,  has  had  to 
reckon,  and  still  has  to  reckon. 
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We  shall  presently  glance  at  the  recent  record  of  this  Russia. 
But  before  doing  this  it  is  well  to  pause  and  advert  to  the  view  of 
certain  British  liberals  and  liberal  conservatives — a  view  not  shared 
by  other  liberals  or  by  laborites  and  radicals,  by  the  way — that  this 
Russia,  the  Russia  of  the  white  terror,  of  blood  and  guilt  and  un- 
restrained barbarism,  is  about  to  purge  and  reform  herself,  to 
abandon  her  evil  ways,  to  repent  of  her  crimes  and  atrocities,  to 
take  her  place  at  the  forefront  of  civilization  and  become  a  worthy 
exemplar  and  exponent  of  culture.  A  real  Russian  scholar,  Pro- 
fessor Vinogradoff — an  exile,  by  the  way,  who  has  held  a  chair  in 
history  at  Oxford  for  many  years — has  called  the  war  "a  war  of 
emancipation"  for  Russia,  and  the  same  expression  has  been  used 
by  other  Russians.  What  do  they  mean?  From  whom  did  or  does 
Russia  as  a  power  need  to  emancipate  herself?  Who  has  attacked 
her  sovereign  rights,  and  when?  The  Russian  people  need  to  be 
emancipated  from  their  autocratic  government  and  their  incompe- 
tent and  corrupt  bureaucracy ;  but  did  the  ruling  spheres  of  Russia 
contemplate  such  emancipation  when  they  took  up  Servia's  cause 
last  summer?  Can  it  be  said  that  Russia  is  in  the  present  conflict 
because  of  her  conscious  or  unconscious  desire  to  overthrow  or 
reform  her  governmental  system?  Any  such  statement  is  absurd 
on  its  face.  Either  by  evolution  or  by  revolution — probably  by 
both — Russia  will  in  the  course  of  time  emancipate  herself,  but  her 
enemies  are  chiefly  within  her  own  household.  There  is  not  a 
liberal  or  progressive  person  in  Europe  who  has  not  sympathized 
with  the  reform  movement  in  the  czar's  dominions,  and  if  any  des- 
potic or  reactionary  clique  in  any  other  country  had  ever  openly  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Russian  tyranny  and  obscurantism,  the  people  of 
that  country  would  have  sharply  resented  and  effectually  nullified  such 
aid  and  comfort  to  a  foe  of  human  freedom  and  human  progress. 

But  let  the  strange  and  vague  references  to  the  "war  of  eman- 
cipation" be  dismissed  as  the  product  of  some  confusion  of  thought 
and  looseness  of  expression.  A  much  more  important  point  is  to 
be  noted  here.  If  the  Russian  government,  because  of  its  alliance 
with  France,  England  and  Italy,  is  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  to  repent 
and  mend  its  ways,  to  turn  liberal  and  forward-looking,  assuredly 
this  is  the  time  to  proclaim  its  intention,  to  announce  the  glad  tidings. 
The  opportunity  has,  however,  been  totally  neglected.  Immediately 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  a  number  of  meant-to-be  significant 
hints  did  appear  in  the  British  papers  and  in  their  Russian  cor- 
respondence. The  world  was  told,  darkly,  that  great  and  joyful 
news  might  be  expected  from  the  Russian  capital  at  any  moment — 
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news  that  would  vindicate  Russia's  government  and  make  it  alto- 
gether worthy  of  its  allies.  Especially  positive  and  convinced  was  the 
London  Saturday  Reviciv,  the  high  Tory  organ  of  Britain,  that 
momentous  internal  reforms  were  imminent  in  Russia,  and  its  read- 
ers were  encouraged  to  anticipate  wonderful  happenings.  All  such 
predictions  and  forecasts  have  ceased.  A  change  has  come  over 
the  spirit  of  Russian  correspondence  and  comment.  In  some  Eng- 
lish organs  of  opinion  there  are  expressions  of  impatience,  dis- 
appointment and  indignation.  Can  we  feel  any  astonishment  at 
this?  Let  us  see  what  the  Russian  government  might  have  done, 
ivould  certainly  have  done,  had  it  intended  to  reverse  its  politics, 
and  has  utterly  failed  to  do. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  have  proclaimed  wide  and  liberal 
amnesty  for  the  majority  of  its  political  prisoners.  Many  fully 
expected  such  a  step  as  this.  Has  it  been  taken?  Not  only  has  it 
not  been  taken,  but  when  Bourtsefif,  the  famous  exile  and  successful 
assailant  of  the  Russian  police  espionage  system,  with  its  terrorist 
adjuncts  and  its  complicity  in  assassinations  and  crimes,  returned 
voluntarily  and  impulsively  to  his  native  land  last  fall  to  place  his 
ability  and  energy  at  the  service  of  the  government,  he  was  cast 
into  prison,  promptly  tried  for  treason  and  sentenced  to  a  term  in 
Siberia.  The  same  fate  overtook  other  revolutionists  who  had 
rashly  reckoned  without  their  Russian  host  and  had  assumed  that 
the  war  meant  a  new  regime  at  home  and  a  change  of  heart  on 
the  part  of  the  "popular"  czar  and  the  "heroic"  commander-in- 
chief  of  all  the  armies.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  treatment  of 
Bourtseff  was  a  deep  shock  to  the  British  radicals,  although  they 
deemed  it  discreet  to  restrain  their  wrath  and  make  their  criticism 
mild  and  cautious. 

In  the  second  place,  the  government  would  have  discontinued 
its  policy  of  compulsory  Russianization  of  Finland,  of  nullification 
of  Finnish  autonomy  and  liberty,  and  would  have  restored  at  least 
some  of  the  high  privileges  that  it  had  taken  away  from  Finland 
contrary  to  solemn  treaties  and  pledges.  Has  this  been  done?  On 
the  contrary,  the  Russianization  of  Finland  appears  to  have  con- 
tinued without  interruption  or  relaxation. 

In  the  third  place,  equal  right  and  equal  opportunity  in  every 
direction  would  have  been  granted  to  the  oppressed  Jewish  millions 
of  Russia.  Several  hundred  thousand  Jews  are  fighting  in  the 
czar's  armies  ;  fighting  without  enthusiasm,  interest  or  faith.  They 
are  sufifering  and  dying  for  a  government  that  denies  to  their  people 
the  right  to  own  land  in  rural  sections,  the  right  to  till  the  soil,  the 
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right  to  enter  certain  professions,  the  right  to  educate  their  children, 
the  right  to  settle  in  any  section  of  Russia  that  is  not  set  apart  as 
a  "zone"  for  them.  They  are  suffering  and  dying  for  a  government 
that  treats  them  as  outcasts  and  pariahs ;  that  has  instigated  mas- 
sacres and  pogroms  against  them ;  that  has  slandered  and  libeled 
them  ;  that  has  accused  them  of  ritual  murders,  and  that  has  re- 
warded insane  degenerate  monks  and  frenzied  fanatics  for  virulent 
and  truculent  attacks  on  the  whole  Jewish  race.  Has  anything  been 
done  for  the  Jews  of  Russia?  Not  a  single,  insignificant  measure 
of  amelioration  has  been  vouchsafed  to  them.  The  campaign  of 
persecution  has  not  been  suspended.  And  it  has  been  charged  that 
in  Poland  and  Galicia  the  Russian  generals  and  commanders  have 
executed  hundreds  of  Jews  and  brutally  maltreated  hundreds  of 
others  merely  because  of  alleged  suspicions  that  they  had  given  in- 
formation to  the  military  enemy  or  had  failed  to  give  information 
to  their  own  rulers,  permanent  or  temporary. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  Russian  government  might  and  would 
have  granted  actual  autonomy  to  her  own  Polish  provinces,  instead 
of  vaguely  promising  autonomy  to  a  reunited  Poland  after  the  war 
in  the  event  of  Russian  annexation  of  the  Austrian  and  German 
parts  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Poland.  This  has  not  been  done,  either, 
and  the  American  and  other  free  Poles,  it  is  plain  from  their  actions 
and  utterances,  have  little  confidence  in  the  promises  of  the  Russian 
government.  A  manifesto  appears  to  have  been  issued  promising 
Russian  Poland  local  self-government  and  the  right  to  use  her  own 
tongue  in  the  schools  and  elsewhere ;  but  even  Russian  correspon- 
dents have  thrown  much  doubt  on  the  value  and  practical  signifi- 
cance of  this  grant.  They  speak  of  conditions,  reservations  and 
restrictions  that  may  break  the  promise  to  the  heart  even  if  it  should 
be  kept  to  the  ear.  Moreover,  the  Council  of  State  may  tack  on 
additional  limitations. 

In  the  fifth  place,  the  Russian  people  might  have  been  granted 
some  general  measure  of  social  and  political  liberty  as  a  promise  of 
greater  things  to  come.  Nothing  whatever  has  been  done  by  the 
government  in  the  direction  of  reform.  The  government  is  what 
it  has  been.  It  has  not  seen  fit,  even  during  so  soul-trying  a  conflict, 
to  make  a  single  concession  to  the  spirit  of  liberalism.  It  has  re- 
mained deaf  to  progressive  appeal  and  advice  ;  it  has  sullenly  re- 
sisted every  effort  on  the  part  of  the  most  moderate  reformers  to 
convert  the  war  into  an  instrument  and  agency  of  national  progress. 

What  reason,  then,  has  the  Russian  government  given  to  any 
one  for  the  belief  or  notion  that  it  means  to  inaugurate  an  era  of 
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reform  and  become  a  modern,  enlightened,  liberal  government? 
The  answer  is,  None.  Can  ground  for  such  belief  or  hope  be  found 
in  its  general  record,  in  the  history  of  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  ? 
Is  the  Russian  government  better  and  saner  in  times  of  peace  than  in 
times  of  war?    Let  us  see. 

Prior  to  the  war  with  Japan  and  the  revolution  of  1904-5, 
as  all  will  admit,  there  was  nothing  in  the  conduct  and  policies 
of  the  Russian  government  to  inspire  respect,  confidence  or  ad- 
miration. It  had  systematically  suppressed  all  liberal  and  pro- 
gressive activities  and  aspirations  with  a  ruthless  hand.  It  had 
driven  young  dreamers  and  idealists,  whose  sole  desire  and  purpose 
it  was  to  serve  the  peasant  and  proletariat  millions,  to  rebel  and 
adopt  terrorist  tactics.  It  had  made  popular  education  a  crime 
and  an  assault  on  the  "existing  order."  It  had  forbidden  the  dis- 
cussion of  political  and  governmental  problems,  and  had  ordered 
all  the  best  books  of  modern  times  to  be  placed  on  its  "Index."  It 
had  remorselessly  imprisoned  and  banished  editors  and  publishers 
for  daring  to  disobey  capricious  and  stupid  police  orders.  It  had 
so  savagely  suppressed  the  moderate  reform  societies  and  the  labor 
unions  that  when  these  became  revolutionary  its  reprisals  and 
vindictive  penalties  knew  no  checks  or  bounds. 

All  this  inevitably  begot  irresponsibility,  lust,  cruelty  and  cor- 
ruption in  government.  The  local  satraps  vied  with  one  another  in 
proving  their  loyalty  to  the  autocracy.  Bribery,  waste,  lawless 
official  arrogance,  rank  favoritism,  ignorance  and  brutality  reigned 
in  the  empire,  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Thousands  of  noble 
men  and  women  were  in  prisons  and  fortresses  or  in  the  wilds  of 
Siberia.  Other  thousands  were  forced  to  seek  refuge  in  Europe 
and  America.  Russia  had  no  room  and  no  use  for  the  best  that 
she  was  capable  of  producing.  The  best  only  furnished  victims  for 
the  gallows  and  the  hangmen. 

Revolution  was  unavoidable.  It  had  to  come  sooner  or  later. 
The  events  of  the  eighties  and  nineties  of  the  last  century  could 
have  no  other  climax  than  a  catastrophic  upheaval.  The  war  with 
Japan  merely  hastened  the  revolution.  Russia's  crushing  defeats 
and  disasters  on  land  and  sea  only  attested  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
regime,  the  dishonesty  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  military,  naval 
and  civil  agents  of  the  autocracy.  The  government  was  so  com- 
pletely discredited  that  the  revolutionary  forces  saw  their  chance 
and  took  it.  The  army  was  thousands  of  miles  away ;  the  war  had 
no  supporters  or  defenders  among  the  people ;  the  labor  unions 
could  use  the  strike  weapon   without   fear  of   the  knout   and  the 
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bayonet.  The  intellectual  and  professional  elements  were  free  to 
make  common  cause  with  the  proletariat.  The  revolution  followed, 
and  then  the  apparent  surrender  of  the  autocracy,  the  imperial 
rescripts  and  decrees  proclaiming  reforms,  the  Witte  ministry,  the 
grant  of  a  so-called  constitution,  the  creation  of  a  national  Duma 
and  the  assembling  thereof.  For  a  short  time  Russia  enjoyed  free 
speech  and  free  discussion.  The  government  was  weak  and  the 
bureaucracy  disorganized  and  dismayed. 

But,  alas,  the  peace  treaty  with  Japan  came  too  soon — too  soon 
for  the  cause  of  Russian  progress  and  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
nation.  The  army  returned  and  the  autocracy  recovered  its  audacity 
and  its  Bourbon  stubbornness.  The  counter-revolution  was  not  long 
in  making  its  appearance.  The  concessions  extorted  from  the  autoc- 
racy were  one  by  one  withdrawn  or  nullified.  The  so-called  "Fun- 
damental Laws,"  or  constitution,  received  the  sam^  cavalier  and 
contemptuous  treatment.  The  local  satraps  ignored  the  paper  re- 
straints on  arbitrary  power.  The  country  was  placed  under  martial 
law  in  order  to  get  rid  of  inconvenient  legal  limitations.  The  first 
Duma  was  dissolved  with  little  ceremony,  not  because,  as  the  gov- 
ernment pretended,  it  was  "inefiicient  and  incapable  of  service," 
but  because  it  was  fearless  and  honest,  because  it  protested  vehe- 
mently against  the  reactionary  and  nullification  policies  of  the  court. 
The  electoral  system  was  changed  in  violation  of  the  laws  the  czar 
had  signed  and  proclaimed.  The  object  of  this  illegal  change  was 
to  convert  the  Duma  into  an  instrument  of  the  aristocratic  and 
privileged  classes,  and  to  reduce  the  representation  of  the  liberals, 
the  organized  workmen  and  the  peasants. 

Other  and  similar  measures  followed  in  rapid  succession.  The 
freedom  of  speech  and  the  press  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
became  a  snare  and  a  mockery.  Even  the  parliamentary  debates 
could  not  be  reported  outside  of  the  capital.  Provincial  editors 
were  fined  and  imprisoned  for  republishing  articles  and  reports 
which  had  appeared,  with  the  censor's  approval,  in  the  newspapers 
of  St.  Petersburg  or  Moscow.  The  Duma  itself  was  in  serious 
danger.  The  leaders  of  the  Black  Hundreds  urged  the  czar  to 
abolish  it  and  with  it  every  vestige  of  the  brief  reform  period. 
These  fanatics  had  the  support  of  the  influential  ministers  and 
bureaucrats,  and  the  liberals  were  fully  prepared  for  a  perfidious 
decree  wiping  out  the  Duma  and  the  constitution.  It  is  believed 
that  nothing  but  shame,  fear  of  European  opinion,  and  the  need  of 
foreign  money  saved  the  Duma  as  an  institution. 

But  although  the  Duma  was  saved,  it  was  reduced  to  impotence. 
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The  cabinet  regarded  it  as  a  subordinate  agency  that  might  do 
routine  work  and  meekly  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  government. 
It  was  useful  as  a  blind  or  mask ;  it  passed  budgets  and  authorized 
bond  issues.  It  was  deprived  of  all  real  power ;  its  bills  had  no 
chance  whatever  in  the  upper  chamber  or  Council  of  State.  All  its 
reform  measures  were  foredoomed  to  failure.  It  found  every  way 
blocked.  It  could  not  help  the  Finns,  or  the  Jews,  or  the  Poles.  It 
could  do  little  for  popular  education  or  for  simple  justice  and  per- 
sonal liberty.  Meantime  the  ruling  cliques,  intrenched  once  more,  were 
diverting  national  attention,  to  the  the  extent  of  their  ability,  to  sham 
issues,  to  alleged  external  dangers.  Attacks  on  Germany  began  to 
appear  in  the  inspired  press.  Anti-Semitic  and  anti-Polish  cam- 
paigns were  instigated.  The  government  demanded  extraordinary 
appropriations  for  defense  and  preparedness.  A  "National"  party 
was  formed  to  back  the  government.  The  true  liberals  and  non- 
revolutionary  radicals  opposed  all  this  and  exposed  the  stratagems 
and  tricks  of  the  government  so  far  as  the  censors  and  the  prose- 
cutors permitted  criticism.  But  this  opposition  was  of  little  avail. 
Jingoism  and  intolerant  nationalism  steadily  made  headway.  Yet 
the  abuses  in  the  army  and  navy — the  things  that  had  caused  the  de- 
feat of  Russia  in  the  war  with  Japan — were  hardly  touched.  It  was 
"unpatriotic"  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  cabals  and  the  corruptionists 
that  controlled  these  services.  Even  moderate  suggestions  of  army 
and  navy  reform  were  frowned  upon  and  denounced. 

This  was  the  general  situation  in  Russia  on  the  eve  of  the 
present  war.  The  liberal  elements  were  profoundly  pessimistic  and 
disheartened.  Many  predicted  the  revival  of  the  terrorist  movement 
and  revolutionary  outbreaks  all  over  the  empire.  The  students  and 
youth  of  the  country  appeared  to  be  ready  for  another  great  wave 
of  intense  and  tragic  political  activity.  The  best  informed  Russians, 
as  well  as  sober-minded'  European  observers,  entertained  but  little 
doubt  that  the  reaction  or  counter-revolution  was  heaping  up  ex- 
plosive material  and  that  another  sanguinary  upheaval  against  the 
Russian  autocracy  and  bureaucracy  was  imminent.  Some  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  a  popular  war  alone  would  save  the  government 
and  avert  revolution.  But  was  a  popular  war  possible?  The  war 
with  Japan  had  been  extremely  unpopular,  and  another  such  con- 
flict might  be  absolutely  fatal  to  the  old  regime.  The  course  of  the 
two  Balkan  wars  afforded  no  opportunity  to  the  Russian  .court. 
Its  diplomacy  had  made  enemies  rather  than  friends  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula.  It  was  necessary  to  wait.  Delay  was  dangerous,  but 
there  was  no  alternative.     For,  to  repeat,  the  return  to  reform  and 
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liberalism  did  not  for  a  moment  present  itself  to  the  ruling  cliques 
in  the  light  of  a  possible  alternative. 

The  Austrian  ultimatum  to  Servia,  one  of  "the  little  Slav 
brothers,"  gave  the  czar  and  his  intimate  advisers  and  agents  their 
opportunity.  They  knew  that  a  war  over  the  question  of  Serb  in- 
dependence or  sovereignty,  and  over  Russia's  moral  claim  to  a 
sort  of  Slav  protectorate,  would  be  popular. 

The  rest  is  familiar  history.  Into  the  actual  responsibility  for 
the  awful  conflict  the  writer  will  not  go  in  this  article.  He  merely 
wishes  to  record  the  facts  and  to  direct  attention  once  more  to  the 
spirit  and  attitude  of  the  Russian  government  with  reference  to 
reform,  culture  and  civilization.  So  far,  certainly,  the  war  has  not 
been  a  war  of  "emancipation"  for  the  Russian  people,  or  for  any 
race  or  nationality  subject  to  Russia.  Further  developments— good 
or  bad — it  would  be  unprofitable  to  speculate  upon ;  comment  may 
well  await  accomplished  results. 

However,  in  dealing  with  Russia's  role  and  function  in  the 
present  war,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  one  important  fact — 
namely,  that  the  Slavophil  professions  of  the  government  and  some 
of  its  literary  spokesmen  are  essentially  hollow  and  insincere.  Slavo- 
philism and  Pan-Slavism  as  literary  and  historical  factors  in  Russia 
are  one  thing;  official  and  autocratic  patronage  of  the  smaller  Slav 
states  and  principalities  is  a  very  different  thing.  The  autocracy 
and  its  diplomatic  tools  have  used  the  Pan-Slav  idea,  have  exploited 
it,  but  have  never  shown  any  real  belief  in  it  except  as  another  and 
less  objectionable  slogan  for  expansion  and  increased  power  and 
prestige.  The  idealistic  Pan-Slav  group,  never  very  large  or  potent, 
was  at  one  time  intellectually  and  morally  respectable.  It  had 
curious,  semi-mystical  and  irrational  notions,  but  it  was  honest.  It 
believed  that  Russia  had  a  sacred  mission  in  the  world ;  that  she 
was  working  out  a  new  civilization ;  that  the  west  was  effete  and 
degenerate ;  that  democracy,  freedom,  modern  industrialism,  indi- 
vidual rights  and  all  the  rest  were  false  and  destructive  of  true 
spiritual  grace ;  that  a  benevolent,  religious,  divine  autocracy  was 
to  be  Russia's  unique  contribution  to  progress ;  that  Europe  and 
America  would  ultimately,  after  many  troubles  and  anarchical  dis- 
orders, adopt  the  Russian  form  of  government.  This  was  foolish 
and  absurd,  but  it  was  historically  explicable  and  it  was  honest.  It 
hardly  needs  explaining  why  the  autocracy  and  bureaucracy  always 
welcomed  this  Slavophil  doctrine  and  gospel.  It  was  a  good  cloak 
for   tyranny,    for   reaction,    for   Bourbon   opposition   to   "western" 
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ideas.  The  fervent  Slavophils  played  into  the  hands  of  the  blind, 
selfish,  corrupt  and  cruel  autocracy,  but  few  of  them  perceived  this. 

The  Russian  liberals,  the  radicals,  the  social  democrats  and  the 
other  progressive  parties  and  schools,  have  never  shared  a  single 
one  of  the  notions  of  the  genuine  Slavophils,  and  they  have,  of 
course,  always  perceived  and  pointed  out  how  the  government  per- 
verted Slavophil  ideas  and  converted  them,  so  to  speak,  to  its  own 
pernicious  use.  But  the  Slavophil  poets  and  essayists  had  little 
interest  in  territorial  ambitions  and  in  schemes  of  annexation ;  they 
really  had  the  welfare  of  the  peasant  and  laborer  afheart,  and  they 
hoped  to  render  the  government  benevolent  and  pure.  To-day  the 
old  Slavophil  school  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  following  worthy 
of  mention.  The  doctrine  that  Holy  Russia  has  a  great  message 
for  the  world,  is  going  to  teach  us  how  to  make  the  autocratic  church 
truly  religious  and  the  autocratic  state  truly  benevolent — how  to 
reconcile  things  the  West  deemed  irreconcilable — is  dead.  No  one 
takes  it  seriously. 

The  educated  and  progressive  classes  are  patriotic  in  the  ra- 
tional sense  of  the  term,  but  they  have  no  illusions  concerning  Holy 
Russia.  They  know  that  Russia  must  continue  to  follow  the  West, 
to  grapple  with  her  political,  social  and  moral  problems  as  the 
West  has  grappled  with  these  problems,  and  to  curb  and  shackle 
her  autocracy  and  her  bureaucracy.  Russia  has  many  schools  of 
thought,  as  the  W^est  has,  but  the  alignment  is  the  same  there  as 
with  us.  Russsia  has  positivists,  monists,  Kantists,  Hegelians,  neo- 
realists,  Bergsonians  and  what  not.  She  has  socialists  and  indi- 
vidualists and  opportunists.  Russia  has  been  profoundly  influenced 
by  German  thought- — her  greatest  critic  was  a  Hegelian,  and  some 
of  her  leading  authors  and  economists  are  Marxians.  But  all  these 
schools  have  this  in  common — they  regard  Russia  as  a  backward 
power  whose  development  must  follow  the  western  course  of  evo- 
lution. They  wish  to  be  national  and  to  cultivate  whatever  worthy 
traits  the  Russian  character  may  possess,  but  they  have  nothing 
but  contempt  for  the  notion  that  Russia  can  dispense  with  free  in- 
stitutions, with  free  criticism,  with  western  culture.  They  have  no 
sympathy  with  aggression  and  bigoted  nationalism,  with  any  policy 
that  spells  reaction  within  or  greed  and  conquest  without. 

These  elements  will  judge  the  war  and  its  political  or  territorial 
consequences  by  one  criterion — the  political,  social  and  moral  prog- 
ress of  Russia.  They  will  not  long  be  deceived.  There  can  be  no 
change  in  their  point  of  view,  their  philosophy  of  life. 


REPIN,  THE  RUSSIAN  ARTIST. 


BY   THE    EDITOR. 


ILJA   REPIN,   the  great   master   of   Russian   painters,   last   year 
celebrated    his    seventieth    birthday,    and    looks    back    upon    an 
eventful   and   highly   successful   career.      He   is   typically   Russian, 


THE  COUNT  AND  COUNTESS  TOLSTOY 
and  has  gathered  about  him  a  number  of  younger  painters 


Hav- 


ing been  a  great  personal   friend   of   Tolstoy  he   has   painted  his 
fellow   countryman   many  times   and   in   many   different   attitudes, 
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just  as  he  happened  to  observe  him.  lying  down,  or  rising,  or 
walking  the  street  barefoot,  or  driving  behind  the  plough,  whip  in 
hand,  or  seated  in  his  study  with  his  wife.  The  last-named  picture 
is  so  very  expressive  that  we  reproduce  it  here ;  it  shows  the  old 
Russian  philosopher  in  a  very  happy     and  characteristic  position. 


ILJA    REPIN. 

Another  of  his  pictures,  a  very  famous  one,  portrays  a  group  of 
Saporog  Cossacks  scornfully  dictating  an  answer  to  the  ultimatum 
of  Sultan  Mohammed  the  Fourth.  Repin  has  distinguished  himself 
by  a  great  psychological  insight  into  the  characters  of  his  subjects, 
and  here,  in  the  picture  of  the  Saporog  Cossacks,  we  find  a  group 
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of  most  interesting  types  taken  from  actual  life,  all  of  them  ani- 
mated by  the  one  spirit  of  exultant  scorn  for  their  arch-enemy, 
the  Turkish  Sultan.  Every  one  of  the  faces  before  us  is  that  of 
a  distinguished  Cossack,  and  well  shows  the  vigorous  warlike  quali- 
ties of  these  people.  The  distinguished  officer  to  the  right,  with 
the  white  fur  cap  is  General  Dragomirow.  His  loud  and  boisterous 
laugh  dominates  the  whole  situation.  He  is  a  man  of  great  im- 
portance, and  has  allowed  himself  to  become  immortalized  in  this 
famous  painting.  The  scribe,  the  only  one  among  this  horde  of 
Cossacks  who  knows  the  art  of  writing,  as  he  wields  his  pen  can- 
not suppress  a  smile  of  satisfaction  at  the  jeers  of  defiance  hurled 
at  the  arch  enemy  of  Russia,  and  the  men  who  by  their  combined 
wisdom  indite  the  letter  are  evidently  enjoying  the  thought  of  its 
later  delivery  in  Constantinople. 

Russian  art  has  not  reached  the  heights  which  have  been  at- 
tained among  the  more  western  peoples.  The  majority  of  Russian 
artists  have  studied  under  French  influence.  They  have  accom- 
plished remarkable  things,  but  we  still  feel  in  their  productions  a 
strange  note  of  Barbarism — the  cruder  elements  of  the  East  with  a 
veneer  of  European  civilization.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  if  Russia 
is  allowed  to  have  a  peaceful  development  she  will  accomplish 
wonderful  things  in  painting  as  well  as  in  music,  and  we  may 
safely  say  that  in  the  world  of  art  Ilja  Repin  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  phenomena  of  the  present  age. 


LITTLE  RUSSIA  AND  ITS  CLAIM  FOR  INDE- 
PENDENCE. 

BY   THE    EDITOR. 

PANSLAVISM  is  an  ideal.  It  is  based  upon  the  kinship  of  all 
the  Slavs  and  may  be  described  as  the  hope  that  all  Slavs  shall 
be  unified  in  one  great  empire.  The  most  powerful  of  the  Slavic 
peoples  are  the  Russians,  and  so  Russia  regards  herself  naturally 
as  entitled  to  have  the  leadership  and  the  Czar  as  the  rightful  head 
of  all. 

The  Czar  (an  abbreviation  of  C?esar)  is  not  only  emperor,  i.  e., 
the  worldly  head  of  Russia,  but  also  pope,  i.  e.,  the  spiritual  head 
of  the  Russian  church.  Thus  in  him  is  united  everything  that  means 
authority,  whether  worldly  or  religious,  secular  or  ecclesiatical.  The 
march  of  civilization  has  proceeded  from  nation  to  nation,  from 
the  east  westward  and  northward ;  from  Babylon  and  Egypt  to 
Hellas  ;  from  Hellas  to  Rome  ;  from  Rome  to  France  and  Spain  and 
Germany.  And  now  the  Russians  believe  it  will  turn  to  the  northeast. 
They  regard  Russia  as  the  land  of  the  future  and  watch  the  advance 
of  its  empire.  They  expect  a  new  standard  of  Christian  orthodoxy 
to  be  established — the  faith  of  Grecian  Christendom — and  a  higher 
realization  of  a  state,  the  dominion  of  a  Slavic  Czar,  vicegerent 
of  God  on  earth,  a  faithful  Anointed  One  in  whose  empire  the  high- 
est ideals  of  mankind  will  find  their  fulfilment. 

Such  is  Panslavism  as  it  appears  to  a  pious  and  patriotic  Rus- 
sian ;  but  the  ideals  of  Russia  mean  slavery  to  other  Slavs  and 
dangers  to  Russia's  non-Slavic  neighbors.  Poland  is  a  Slavic  coun- 
try and  the  greatest  part  of  Poland  has  been  a  Russian  province  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years.  Ask  the  Pole  what  he  understands  by 
Panslavism.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  it,  for  Russia  has  been  to  him 
the  non  plus  ultra  of  tyranny.  If  Poland  could  be  freed  from  Rus- 
sian dominion  she  would  hail  the  day  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
of  her  political  glory. 
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There  are  three  Russian  nations,  the  Great  Russian  or  Mus- 
covite, the  Little  Russian  or  Ukrainian,  and  between  them  the  White 
Russian  which  is  much  smaller  in  numbers  as  well  as  in  inhabited 
territory.  They  number  but  six  millions  according  to  the  latest 
census.  There  are  other  Slavs  in  /\ustria-Hungary  and  in  the  Bal- 
kans. There  are  Czechs  in  Bohemia,  there  are  Ruthenians  in  Galicia, 
there  are  Croatians  and  Slavonians,  and  further  south  of  these  the 
several  Balkan  nations.  The  Muscovite  speech  is  the  accepted  lan- 
guage of  the  Russian  empire,  and  the  Ukrainian  dialect  has  been 
doomed  to  extinction  by  Russian  authorities. 

Before  me  lies  a  book  entitled  Ukraine's  Claim  to  Freedom — 
An  Appeal  for  Justice  on  Behalf  of  Thirty-five  Millions.  Published 
by  the  Ukrainian  National  Association  and  the  Ruthenian  National 
Union,  Netv  York,  1915.  It  contains  a  number  of  articles  by  several 
scholars  who  unroll  before  our  eyes  pictures  of  a  national  misfortune 
showing  a  desperate  struggle  for  the  development  of  their  own  lan- 
guage and  for  the  existence  of  a  literature  of  their  own.  In  Russia 
the  most  harmless  poets  and  authors  who  dare  write  in  their  Ukrainian 
mother  tongue  are  treated  as  traitors  and  rebels,  while  in  Austria- 
Hungary  although  in  theory  they  enjoy  personal  liberty  and  the 
right  by  law  to  the  use  of  their  own  language,  yet  in  actual  fact  this 
is  not  the  case.  In  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire  the  Ukrainians  are 
called  Ruthenians,  and  they  number  500,000  in  northern  Hungary, 
300,000  in  Bukowina  and  between  three  and  four  millions  in  Galicia. 
They  are  Roman  Catholics,  but  have  adopted  some  Greek  rites. 
They  are  tillers  of  the  soil,  but  not  owners  of  it.  The  soil  belongs 
to  a  Polish  nobility,  and  these  severe  task-masters  know  how  to 
make  use  of  the  liberalism  of  Austrian  legislatures  for  their  own 
benefit. 

The  preface  of  our  book  describes  the  situation  thus : 

"In  Austria,  having  in  theory  the  rights  which  the  Constitution 
of  1867  gave  to  the  nine  nationalities  of  the  empire,  and  being  en- 
titled to  equality  before  the  law,  de  facto,  the  Ukrainians,  on  the 
one  hand,  find  themselves  to  a  great  degree  deprived  of  the  prac- 
tical exercise  of  these  rights,  and  on  the  other  hand,  have  become 
the  actual  slaves  of  a  nobility  alien  to  them  in  origin,  historical  tra- 
ditions, and  future  aspirations.  We  refer  to  the  Polish  nobility 
who,  by  a  coincidence  of  historical  events,  have  intrenched  them- 
selves in  Eastern  Galicia,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  continue  as 
of  yore,  with  privileges  and  monopolies,  their  existence  as  a  feudal 
aristocracy.  Thus  we  see,  in  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century, 
a  state  of  affairs  entirely  foreign  to  modern  ideas.     The  predom- 
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inance  of  this  aristocracy  has  resulted  in  the  absolute  control  of  all 
organs  of  public  life,  as  well  as  of  all  sources  of  information.  It  is 
because  of  this  that  the  cry  of  Ukraine  and  its  dramatic  struggles 
have  not  reached  the  ear  of  the  world." 

In  the  first  chapter  Mr.  Edwin  Bjorkman  explains  the  origin 
of  the  Ukrainians  in  the  south  of  Poland  and  Russia  as  follows: 

"Ukraine  means  'borderland.'  The  name  was  first  applied  to 
the  steppes  along  the  southern  Polish  frontier,  where  the  Tartar 
was  a  constant  menace.  Large  numbers  of  peasants  fled  to  these 
steppes  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  Polish  pans  or  Russian  hoyars,  and 
there  they  began  to  form  nomadic  organizations  with  a  minimum 
of  discipline.  From  their  hostile  neighbors,  the  Tartars,  they  bor- 
rowed the  name  of  kazak,  which  comes  from  the  Turkish  qussaq 
and  means  adventurer  or  free-booter.  As  they  grew  in  numbers 
and  became  hardened  by  their  strenuous  life,  their  former  masters 
conceived  the  idea  of  granting  them  land  and  a  large  degree  of  self- 
government  under  elected  hctnians,  on  the  condition  that  they  should 
furnish  an  ever-ready  force  of  defense  against  the  marauding  Tar- 
tar. Both  land  and  freedom  were  taken  back  long  ago,  the  Tartar 
menace  having  disappeared,  but  the  man  of  the  old  frontiers  still 
dreams  of  the  bygone  days  of  free  fighting.  Still  he  likes  to  call 
himself  a  Ukrainian,  and  still  he  insists  on  considering  himself  a 
man  having  a  race,  a  language,  a  history,  and  a  future  of  his  own. 

"One  of  the  main  reasons  why  all  efforts  at  assimilation  have 
proved  futile,  must  probably  be  sought  in  the  numerousness  of  the 
Ukrainian  people.  Exact  figures  are  hard  to  find,  as  the  falsifying 
of  census  reports  has  been  one  of  the  favorite  methods  employed 
by  the  oppressors.  Nevertheless  official  figures  have  had  to  admit 
that,  as  far  back  as  1897  there  were  22,000,000  Ukrainians  in  Russia 
alone.  It  seems  safe  to  place  their  total  present  numbers  in  all  the 
world  at  35,000,000,  distributed  as  follows:  Southern  Russia,  28- 
000,000 ;  the  rest  of  European  and  Asiatic  Russia,  2,000,000 ;  Galicia, 
3,500,000  ;  Hungary,  500,000 ;  Bukowina,  400,000;  the  United  States, 
500,000  ;  Canada,  300,000  ;  South  America,  50,000. 

"The  European  territory  where  the  Ukrainians  constitute  an 
overwhelming  majority  or  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lation is  larger  than  Germany  and  twice  as  large  as  France.  It  is 
divided  between  three  powers — Russia,  Austria,  and  Hungary — and 
stretches  from  the  Carpathians  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caucasus. 
Through  the  middle  of  it  runs  the  river  Dnieper  like  a  spinal  cord. 
It  embraces  the  eastern  two-thirds  of  Galicia  and  the  entire  govern- 
ments of  Podolia,  Volhynia,  Kiev,  Chernigov,  Poltava  and  Kharkov 
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in  Russia.  In  these  districts  the  Ukrainians  form  70'4  or  more 
of  the  population,  while  they  average  40%  in  northwestern  Buko- 
wina.  in  four  of  the  Carpathian  districts  of  Hungary,  and  in  several 
Russian  governments.  They  have  a  large  colony  by  the  river  Kuban 
in  the  Caucasus,  where  the  Zaporogian  Cossacks  of  Byron's  "Ma- 
zeppa"  were  finally  permitted  to  settle,  after  Catherine  II  had  rooted 
them  out  of  their  stronghold  on  an  island  in  the  Dnieper. 

"The  original  and  principal  home  regions  of  the  Ukrainians 
are  among  the  richest  known  to  man.  Since  the  days  of  ancient 
Greece  they  have  been  one  of  the  world's  main  granaries.  They 
comprise  the  better  part  of  that  black-earth  belt  (chornosein)  which 
reaches  from  the  foot-hills  of  the  Carpathians  to  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains. The  peculiar  color  and  almost  unequaled  fertility  of  its  soil 
are  caused  by  the  presence  in  its  upper  la3^ers  of  an  unusually  large 
proportion — from  five  to  seventeen  percent — of  humus,  or  decaying 
vegetable  matter.  As  the  climate  is  milder,  too,  the  Ukrainians 
are  able  to  harvest  immense  annual  crops  of  every  sort  of  grain, 
of  Indian  corn  and  beet-root,  of  water-melons  and  pumpkins,  of 
tobacco  and  grapes.  .Vnd  their  territory  is  also  rich  in  mineral  re- 
sources. Left  to  themselves,  they  would  be  as  wealthy  as  Iowa 
farmers.  Instead  they  are  poor — beyond  description  in  some  dis- 
tricts— and  getting  poorer  every  year. 

"Official  Russia  has  sedulously  fostered  the  impression  that,  no 
matter  how  many  races  or  nationalities  may  be  represented  within 
the  empire,  the  Russians  properly  so  called  form  a  homogeneous 
ethnic  and  lingual  group.  This,  however,  is  merely  a  political 
theory,  developed  to  serve  the  centralizing  and  leveling  process 
which,  for  good  or  ill,  has  made  Russia  what  it  is  to-day.  .  .  . 

"  'The  Little  Russions  diii'er  from  the  Great  Russians  not  only 
in  language  but  in  physical  type,  customs,  domestic  architecture  and 
folklore,'  says  the  Encyclopccdio  Britannica.  The  physical  differ- 
ences are  marked  enough  to  be  noted  by  every  traveler.  The 
Ukrainians  have  broader  and  shorter  heads,  for  one  thing.  They 
are  darker,  looking  more  like  Serbs  than  Russians,  and  they  are 
considerably  taller,  although  they  don't  equal  the  short-set  Great 
Russians  in  muscular  strength.  An  English  writer,  W.  Barnes 
Steveni.  has  described  them  as  'bullet-headed  and  bull-necked." 
And  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  late  Prince  Bismarck,  though 
spnmg  from  a  northern  Sla\ic  strain,  looked  the  typical  Little 
Russian. 

"The  psychological  differences  between  the  Ukrainians  and  the 
Great  Russians  are  equally  marked.     'They  seem  to   surpass  the 
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Great  Russians  in  natural  intellect,  good  taste  and  poetical  fancy, 
but  they  are  less  practical,  solid  and  persevering,'  writes  the  noted 
French  geographer,  Elisee  Reclus.  They  are  gayer  and  gentler  than 
their  brothers  to  the  northward.  Their  women  are  soft-voiced  and 
picturesquely  dressed.  Art  and  poetry,  music  and  craftsmanship 
have  always  been  at  home  among  them — in  so  far  as  their  rulers 
have  permitted.  They  love  the  theater.  Their  folk  melodies  are 
admired  throughout  Russia  and  ought  to  be  known  everywhere.  'The 
national  poetry  of  few  languages  excels  that  of  the  Ukrainians  in 
energy  of  expression  and  depth  of  feeling,'  says  Reclus.  They  are 
good  workmen,  too.  and  great  gardeners.  Even  a  very  poor  Ukrai- 
nian home  looks  like  a  house  rather  than  a  hut,  is  kept  scrupulously 
clean,  contains  some  touch  of  beauty,  and  possesses  a  garden  patch 
that  yields  flowers  as  well  as  vegetables. 

"Love  matches,  so  rare  among  the  Great  Russians,  are  common 
among  the  Ukrainians.  Their  whole  outlook  on  life  is  democratic. 
There  is  a  strain  of  the  nomad  in  most  of  them,  and  they  are  likely 
to  over-estimate  freedom  of  movement  and  external  equality.  .  .  . 

"When  we  turn  to  the  Ukrainian  tongue,  we  find  that  its  posi- 
tion as  an  independent  language — not  a  mere  dialect — was  officially 
recognized  by  the  Imperial  Russian  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1905, 
when  that  body,  after  a  most  careful  study  of  every  question  in- 
volved, recommended  that  the  people  of  Little  Russia  be  granted 
the  long  denied  right  of  using  their  mother  tongue  for  educational, 
scientific,  social  and  artistic  purposes.  At  the  same  time  the  myth 
of  the  Tan-Russian'  language,  of  which  Ukrainian  had  been  de- 
clared a  dialect,  was  unequivocally  denounced.  When  analyzed, 
Ukrainian  shows  radical  deviation  from  the  Great  Russian,  both  in 
grammar  and  vocabulary.  The  words  for  many  common  objects  or 
actions  are  totally  different.  Still  more  confusing  is  the  fact  that 
words  common  to  both  languages  frequently  have  different  mean- 
ings. Thus,  for  instance,  the  same  word  means  'charming'  in 
L^krainian  and  'ugly'  in  Great  Russian.  Consequently,  a  peasant 
from  Poltava  or  eastern  Galicia  can  no  more  understand  a  man  from 
Moscow  than  a  Pole  or  a  Slovak.  In  fact  Ukrainian  has  more 
points  in  common  with  Serbian  than  with  any  other  Slavonic  lan- 
guage. 

"The  nature  of  the  differences  enumerated  above  suggests  that 
the  initial  point  of  divergence  from  a  common  Slav  stock  must  be 
placed  very  far  back  in  time.  .  .  . 

"The  earliest  efforts  at  state  building  among  the  new  settlers 
were  made  by   Swedish  vikings,   who  first   established  themselves  • 
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[among  the  Great  Russians]  at  Novgorod  and  [among  the  Little 
Russians]  at  Kiev.  From  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  centuries,  in- 
numerable small  states  of  this  kind  sprang  into  being,  all  of  which 
formed  a  loose  confederacy  with  .the  Grand  Duke  of  Kiev  at  its 
head.  For  several  centuries  Kiev  was  the  political  and  intellectual 
center  of  eastern  Slavdom,  representing  the  entire  territory  in  its 
dealings  wnth  the  outside  world.  It  was  from  Kiev  that  Christianity 
spread  eastward  and  northward.  And  to-day  Kiev  is  still  the  'holy 
city,"  to  which  thousands  make  pilgrimage  annually  from  all  over 
Russia.     It  is  also  called  'the  mother  of  the  Russian  cities.' 

"With  the  advent  of  Jenghiz  Khan's  Tartar  hordes,  the  glory 
and  power  of  Kiev  came  to  an  end.  The  city  was  razed  in  1240, 
and  the  fertile  plains  along  the  middle  Dnieper  were  laid  waste  and 
depopulated.  The  southern  Slavs  were  again  driven  westward, 
where  independent  principalities  remained  in  Galicia  and  Volhynia. 
These  regions  were  the  first  to  be  named  Little  Russia,  and  in  1334 
we  find  a  duke  of  lialicz  and  Vladimir  proclaiming  himself  'Lord 
of  all  the  Little  Russians.'  As  the  Tartar  invasion  ebbed,  the  Slavs 
flowed  back  once  more,  carrying  the  new  name  of  their  country  with 
them.  But  meanwhile  their  chance  of  ever  building  an  empire  of 
their  own  had  been  lost.  Poland  and  Lithuania  had  been  growing 
rapidly,  and  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Moscow  were  already  laying  the 
foundations  of  modern  Russia.  Galicia  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Poland,  while  A^olhynia  and  Podolia  became  Lithuanian.  Then 
(about  the  year  1400)  a  union  was  formed  between  Lithuania  and 
Poland,  and  Little  Russia  became  a  part  of  that  Greater  Poland 
which  for  a  time  reached  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea. 

"The  Lithuanians  made  Little  Russian  the  language  of  their 
court  and  of  their  public  administration.  The  Poles  tried  to  force 
not  only  their  language  but  their  religion  on  all  the  peoples  subject 
to  them .... 

"For  a  brief  while,  however,  it  looked  as  if  the  course  of  events 
might  take  a  new  turn.  The  first  Cossack  organizations  appeared 
as  autonomous  communities  in  the  sixteenth  century.  By  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  century  they  had  increased  tremendously  in 
numbers  and  power.  At  that  time  already  they  were  able  to  raise 
an  army  of  60,000  men.  and  had  established  a  strongly  fortified 
central  camp,  the  sitch,  on  an  island  below  the  Dnieper  Falls,  whence 
their  name  Zaporogians,  or  'men  living  below  the  falls.'  Among 
them  the  religious  intolerance  of  the  Poles  was  deeply  resented,  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  se\enteenth  century  an  unusually  able  and 
popular  Hetman,  Bohdan   Khmelnitzky,  succeeded  in  arousing  all 
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Ukraine  and  wresting  it  from  the  Poles.  But  he  found  his  people 
too  weak  to  stand  alone,  and  was  thus  forced  to  arrange  a  union 
with  Moscow  (in  1654).  The  step  proved  fatal,  and  it  was  only 
rendered  more  so  by  an  effort  to  undo  it.  In  spite  of  the  guarantee 
of  autonomy  given  the  Ukrainian  people,  the  rulers  of  the  rising 
empire  in  the  north  proceeded  quickly  to  make  a  mere  province  out 
of  their  new  territory.  A  Ukrainian  attempt  to  win  freedom 
through  an  alliance  with  Charles  XII  accomplished  nothing  but 
the  reduction  of  Sweden  to  the  position  of  a  minor  power.  Before 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  Russia  was  absolute  master  of 
the  main  parts  of  Ukraine.  After  the  final  division  of  Poland,  it 
held  all  the  Little  Russian  territory  except  Galicia.  which  had  fallen 
to  Austria. 

"As  soon  as  the  Russians  had  the  upper  hand,  the  work  of 
Russification  began.  The  native  tongue  was  prohibited,  the  first 
ukase  against  its  use  being  issued  in  1690.  The  schools  were  closed 
or  forced  to  adopt  Russian  The  indigenous  literature  was  de- 
stroyed as  far  as  possible.  The  final  resistance  of  the  Cossacks  was 
beaten  down  with  force,  their  fortified  camp  was  destroyed,  their 
autonomous  institutions  were  abolished,  and  they  themselves  were 
deported  to  new  homes  in  the  Caucasus,  or  sent  northward  to  die 
by  thousands  in  the  swamps  of  Lake  Ladoga,  where  the  new  capital 
was  being  built.  The  magnates  were  easily  coaxed  into  siding  with 
the  new  rulers  by  grants  of  additional  power  over  the  peasants. 
The  Polish  policy  of  creating  a  commercial  and  industrial  middle- 
class  of  imported  Germans  and  Jews  was  continued,  thus  widening 
the  distance  between  the  mass  of  the  people  and  those  who  should 
have  been  their  leaders.  Many  scholars  were  lured  or  driven  into 
adopting  the  Russian  language  and  moving  to  Moscow  or  the  new 
capital  in  the  north.  In  this  connection  we  must  remember  that  the 
Ukrainians,  up  to  the  very  last,  had  remained  ahead  of  their  con- 
querors in  many  matters  of  learning. 

"The  first  Little  Russian  version  of  the  Bible  was  printed  in 
1580-81,  while  no  Great  Russian  edition  appeared  until  1663.  While 
we  know  of  sixty-seven  prints  in  Little  Russian  dated  prior  to  1600, 
we  have  records  of  only  sixteen  such  prints  in  Great  Russian. 
Normal  schools  were  established  at  Lemberg  in  1586,  at  Kiev  and 
Vilna  in  1588,  and  so  on.  In  1631  the  school  at  Kiev  was  developed 
into  a  university  that  long  remained  the  finest  in  Russia.  A  higher 
school  of  any  kind  was  not  established  at  Moscow  until  1679.  When 
Peter  the  Great  began  his  enormous  task  of  turning  Russia  into  a 
civilized  country,  he  had  to  draw  his  staff  of  Slav  assistants  almost 
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wholly  from  Ukraine.  .And  up  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury there  was  hardly  to  be  found  a  single  ("ireat  Russian  bishop 
in  any  part  of  the  country  (cf.  llarald  Iljarne  Oestanifran,  Stock- 
holm, 1905). .. . 

"The  Finlanders.  whose  fight  for  national  self-preservation  has 
been  followed  with  intense  interest  all  over  the  world,  were  left 
unmolested  until  a  coui)]e  of  decades  ago.  The  efforts  to  turn 
Poland  into  a  truly  Russian  territory  did  not  begin  in  earnest  until 
after  the  rising  of  1830.  But  the  Ukrainians  in  Russia  have  been 
the  object  of  a  merciless  process  of  Russification  for  nearly  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  while  their  brothers  in  Galicia  have  success- 
fully resisted  a  no  less  desperate  process  of  Polouization  for  six 
centuries. 

"The  stronghold  of  the  Zaporogians  was  destroyed  in  1775. 
Ivan  Kotliarevsky,  whose  travesty  of  the  'Aeneid'  in  the  vernacular 
may  be  regarded  as  the  starting-point  of  the  neo-Ukrainian  move- 
ment, was  already  born  at  that  time.  At  first,  however,  the  assailed 
nationalism  of  the  Ukrainians  found  its  only  refuge  among  poor 
and  ignorant  peasants,  who  seemed  to  cling  to  it  out  of  blind  racial 
instinct.  From  those  layers  nearest  the  soil  it  spread  gradually  up- 
ward, gaining  in  clearness  and  intensity  as  it  took  new  hold  of  the 
intellectual  classes  that  had  once  deserted  it.  The  earlier  movement 
had  been  political.  Ihit  the  futility  of  resistance  along  such  lines 
had  become  thoroughly  realized,  and  so  the  new  movement  took  a 
literary  and  spiritual  aspect  from  the  first.  It  was  a  Cjuestion,  above 
all,  of  preventing  the  people  from  ever  losing  its  sense  of  racial  dis- 
tinction. \^'ith  this  purpose  in  mind,  the  songs  and  tales  and  legends 
of  the  Ukrainians  —  their  kaj:ky  and  diiiiiy  —  were  collected  and 
studied.  The  language  itself  was  analyzed  and  assigned  its  proper 
place  in  relation  to  other  Slav  languages.  Scientific  societies  were 
founded  to  carry  on  the  new  work — and  were  generally  dissolved 
as  soon  as  they  began  to  shown  any  genuine  activity.  Finally, 
groping  efl:'orts  were  made  to  build  up  a  new  indigenous  literature, 
and  not  without  success. 

"At  the  very  heart  of  this  movement  we  find  the  picturesque 
and  pathetic  figure  of  the  poet-painter  Taras  Shevchenko,  its  fore- 
most prophet,  martyr,  and  genius.  Born  a  serf  in  the  government 
of  Kiev,  he  was  of  age  before  he  was  set  free — and  we  should  bear 
in  mind  that  his  freedom  was  obtained  by  the  generosity  of  Russian 
literary  men  who  had  come  to  admire  his  gifts.  Yet  the  one  object 
of  his  glowing  poetry  was  to  make  his  own  people  realize  and 
cherish  their  essential  distinction  from  the  ruling  branch  of  eastern 
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Slavs.  For  this  purpose  he  pictured  their  Hfe  as  it  had  been  and 
as  he  found  it.  His  poems  were  spread  broadcast.  Then  the  in- 
evitable happened.  He  was  arrested,  put  into  a  disciplinary  regiment 
and  sent  to  Orenburg  in  Siberia.  On  the  order  for  his  deportation 
the  Czar  wrote  with  his  own  hand:  'Must  not  be  allowed  to  paint 
or  write.'  Set  free  after  ten  years,  he  returned  to  his  native  land 
a  mere  ruin  of  his  former  self,  within  which  hardly  a  spark  of  the 
old  flame  could  be  discerned.  Three  years  later,  in  1861,  he  died 
at  the  age  of  forty-seven.  But  his  work  had  been  done.  His  name 
had  already  become  the  rallying  cry  of  his  people.  On  the  banks  of 
his  beloved  Dnieper  they  raised  a  simple  monument  in  memory  of 
his  faith,  his  martyrdom,  and  his  achievement.  When,  a  year  ago, 
the  Ukrainians  wished  to  celebrate  the  centenary  of  his  birth,  the 
Russian  government  placed  a  military  guard  around  the  monument. 

"Many  others  have  worked  in  the  spirit  of  Shevchenko — polit- 
ical writers,  historians,  philologists,  folklorists,  poets.  It  would  be 
meaningless  to  mention  their  names  here.  Some  sufifered  as  did 
Shevchenko ;  some  grew  tired  and  surrendered ;  some  went  abroad 
or  moved  into  Galicia  in  order  to  be  able  to  continue  their  work. 
Always  the  work  went  on  and  gained  in  momentum — until  the  war 
broke  out." 

A  few  more  facts.  A  Russian  minister  of  state  declared  in 
1863,  "There  never  has  been  and  never  will  be  a  Ukrainian  language 
or  nationality,"  and  when,  in  1887,  a  Kiev  philologist  submitted  the 
manuscript  of  a  Little  Russian  grammar,  the  censor  forbade  its 
publication  on  the  ground  that  "it  would  be  impossible  to  print  the 
grammar  of  a  language  doomed  to  extinction." 

"During  the  war  against  Japan,  the  government  would  not  let 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Association  distribute  New  Testaments 
in  Little  Russian  among  the  soldiers  speaking  no  other  language. 
Not  even  circulars  issued  by  the  health  authorities  to  instruct  the 
people  how  to  meet  a  possible  cholera  epidemic  have  been  allowed  to 
appear  in  the  only  language  understood  by  the  population  concerned. 
An  exception  has  been  supposed  to  exist  in  the  case  of  literature 
designed  for  entertainment  only,  but  it  has  been  largely  annulled  by 
the  activity  of  the  censor.  Theatrical  performances  in  Ukrainian 
have  either  been  prohibited  or  put  under  restrictions  rendering  them 
practically  impossible.  The  printing  of  Ukrainian  text  to  music  of 
any  kind  has  been  forbidden.  The  importation  of  Ukrainian  litera- 
ture from  abroad — which  means  from  Galicia,  where  Lemberg  has 
more  and  more  become  a  center  of  LTkrainian  culture  and  agitation 
— has  been  made  a  criminal  ofifense.     The  very  use  of  the  native 
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tongue  in  conversation  has  been  frowned  on  and  often  made  the 
excuse  for  arrests.  I  have  no  figures  as  to  the  part  played  by  arrests, 
fines  and  deportations  in  connection  with  this  policy  of  suppression, 
but  I  know  that  it  has  been  important  and  horrible. 

"No  use  of  the  Ukrainian  tongue  in  any  school  has  been  per- 
mitted under  any  circumstances.  In  general,  Great  Russians  have 
been  preferred  as  teachers,  and  the  child  of  seven,  who  has  never 
heard  any  Russian,  has  been  expected  to  use  a  primer  where,  out 
of  forty-seven  words  contained  in  the  first  five  lessons,  thirty  are 
unintelligible  to  a  Ukrainian.  The  direct  result  of  this  policy — 
against  which  even  Russian  bishops  of  the  Orthodox  church  have 
protested — may  be  found  in  the  number  of  analphabets  among  the 
Ukrainians  of  the  present  day.  In  the  rest  of  Russia  there  are  many 
peasant  districts  to-day  where  the  number  of  those  unable  to  read 
and  write  has  been  reduced  to  twenty  percent.  There  are  no  such 
Ukrainian  districts  where  it  falls  below  fifty  percent.  When  a  ukase 
was  issued  in  1905,  ordering  the  establishment  of  Lithuanian  and 
Polish  schools,  not  a  word  was  said  about  Ukrainian.  . .  . 

"After  1905  permission  was  issued  for  the  printing  of  news- 
papers in  the  native  tongue,  and  a  number  of  these  sprang  up  at 
once,  and  with  them  many  bright  hopes.  xA-gain  the  censor  took 
back  what  the  law  was  supposed  to  grant,  and  the  police  took  care 
of  anything  that  might  be  overlooked  by  the  censor.  This  is  the 
record  of  suppression  established  by  the  governors  of  three  govern- 
ments, Kiev,  Kherson  and  Kharkov,  in  a  single  year  (1913)  : 
twenty-one  editors  arrested ;  twenty-six  newspapers  confiscated ; 
eighty-five  fines  inflicted,  aggregating  a  sum  of  20,525  rubles.  To 
what  extent  a  press  will  be  able  to  speak  freely  under  such  circum- 
stances may  be  easily  imagined." 

"Ukraine  sent  forty  representatives  to  the  first  Duma,  who 
stood  for  home  rule  of  a  kind  that  could  not  possibly  menace  the 
coherence  of  the  empire.  ..  .But  in  official  circles  those  demands 
were  branded  as  'Mazeppism,'  which  is  the  established  Russian 
term  for  Ukrainian  separatism.  Their  bitterest  opponents  were 
found  in  the  Polish  group  of  representatives,  composed  exclusively 
of  big  aristocratic  landowners.  . .  .Since  the  outbreak  of  the  present 
war  began  to  raise  new  hopes  for  an  autonomous  Poland,  the  Poles 
all  too  often  have  insisted  that  their  ambitions  will  remain  un- 
achieved unless  they  are  given  control  of  all  provinces  that,  at  one 
time  or  another,  used  to  be  Polish — provinces,  that  means,  where 
the  majority  of  the  population  hate  a  Polish  nobleman  as  much  as 
the  devil  and  much  more  than  a  Russian." 
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In  Austria  the  Ruthenians  suffer  greatly  from  the  insolence 
of  the  Polish  nobility  in  whose  service  they  live  like  slaves.  "Never- 
theless," says  Professor  Bjorkman,  "the  Ruthenians  have  in  many 
respects  been  better  oft'  than  under  Russian  rule.  They  have  had 
schools  and  clubs  and  a  literature  of  their  own — about  2500  of  the 
schools — and  they  have  generally  been  allowed  to  discuss  their  own 
aft'airs  in  their  own  language.  Thanks  to  this  fact,  much  of  the 
Ukrainian  propaganda  in  Russia  has  been  directed  from  Lemberg 
in  recent  years.  .  .  .The  university  of  Lemberg,  established  by  Em- 
peror Joseph  II  for  the  use  of  the  Ruthenians  alone,  was  at  once 
seized  and  appropriated  by  the  Poles.  On  one  occasion,  when  the 
Ruthenian  students  dared  to  protest  openly  against  the  unfair  con- 
duct of  this  university,  one  hundred  of  them  were  arrested  and 
kept  in  jail  for  weeks  on  trumped-up  charges.  In  recent  years,  how- 
ever, the  number  of  Ruthenian  professors  has  been  gradually  in- 
creased. ... 

"Two  days  after  the  occupation  of  Lemberg  by  the  Russians 
they  closed  all  the  Ruthenian  book-stores,  which  meanwhile  had 
been  crowded  with  Russian  officers  and  soldiers  eager  to  buy  the 
literature  forbidden  at  home.  Lender  such  circumstances  one  may 
well  doubt  the  Russian  claims  of  having  been  greeted  as  liberators 
by  the  Slav  population  of  the  province.  In  fact,  it  has  been  asserted 
that  no  Austrian  regiments  have  fought  with  more  stubbornness 
or  bitterness  than  those  composed  of  Ruthenians.  .  .  . 

"Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  outlook  for  the  Ukrainians  in  Russia 
seems  rather  gloomy  just  now.  Yet  they  are  asking  for  so  little: 
the  free  use  of  their  own  language,  and  a  reasonable  amount  of 
local  self-government.  The  L^krainian  dream  in  Russia  for  many 
years  has  been  the  reorganization  of  the  Russian  empire  into  a 
federation  based  on  the  American  model.  As  far  back  as  1825, 
they  sent  delegates  to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  studying  our 
political  institutions,  and  especially  the  relationship  between  the 
states  and  the  federal  government.  If,  as  it  has  been  rumored 
from  time  to  time  lately,  Russia  should  actually  decide  to  recon- 
struct the  empire  into  a  federation  of  locally  autonomous  and 
centrally  represented  nationalities,  and  if  the  new  principles  should 
be  applied  squarely,  then  the  L'krainians  would  become  no  less  loyal 
than  the  people  of  Great  Russia.  But  the  one  thing  they  fear  most 
of  all  is  their  own  inclusion  within  an  autonomous  Greater  Poland 
— an  alternative  that  is  not  very  likely  to  materialize." 

This  interesting  book  on  Ukraine  contains  a  special  chapter 
on  "The  Misrule  of  the  Polish  Aristocracy"  by  Simon  O.  Pollack, 
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which  demonstrates  the  fact  that  when  the  Slav  has  a  chance  he 
can  easily  be  a  tyrant  and  go  to  the  utmost  extreme.  There  is 
another  chapter  on  this  same  subject  entitled  "The  luid  of  the 
Idea  of  Polish  Empire,"  by  Carl  Leuthner. 

Other  chapters  are  "The  Ukrainian  Revival"  by  M.  Hrushevsky, 
a  Russian  subject  and  a  well-known  L'krainian  leader  and  university 
professor  who  was  arrested  in  l\ie\-  in  January,  1915,  as  he  was 
returning  to  Lemberg  from  \'enice  ;  "The  Position  of  the  Ukrainians 
in  Galicia,"  by  Yaroslav  Fedortchnk  ;  "Ukrainian  Aspirations  in 
Austria."  by  Dr.  Longin  Tzegelsky  ;  "The  Ll<rainian  Movement  in 
Russia,"  by  Prof.  Otto  Iloetzsch  ;  "The  Political  Parties  in  Russian 
Ukraine,"  by  W.  Doroschenko  ;  and  three  short  articles  from  the 
Ukrainischc  Rundschau.  The  last  chapter  comprises  a  collection  of 
passages  reprinted  from  American  newspapers,  1914-1915,  dealing 
with  the  recent  Russian  conquest  of  Galicia  and  exhibiting  the 
effects  of  this  conquest  upon  the  Ukrainian  population. 

The  book  offers  us  a  remarkable  insight  into  the  conditions 
of  a  large  nation  that  is  practically  unknown, — a  nation  of  highly 
gifted  people  with  great  and  unlimited  possibilities. 


THE  POET  PUSHKIN. 


BY    THE    EDITOR. 


RUSSIA  can  scarcely  claim  to  rank  with  the  other  European 
nations  in  science,  art  and  literature,  but  on  careful  considera- 
tion we  must  after  all  grant  to  her  a  certain  prominence,  and  char- 
acteristics peculiarly  her  own  in  the  fields  of  intellectual  and  artistic 
endeavor.  There  are  great  scientists  of  Russian  blood  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  a  boldness  of  hypothesis  and  sureness 
of  imagination  almost  unrivaled  among  the  nations  of  western 
Europe.  Though  we  do  not  meet  with  them  frequently,  still  there 
have  been  Mendelejeffs  and  Metchnikoffs,  and  we  must  recognize 
with  gratitude  the  work  they  have  done. 

Perhaps  the  Russian  type  shows  most  distinctly  in  music,  paint- 
ing and  poetry.  Russian  music  may  lack  the  logical  clearness  of  a 
Beethoven  and  the  orderly  beauty  of  a  Mozart,  but  their  composers 
possess  fervor,  sentiment,  or  rather  sentimentality,  and  we  might 
say  a  combination  of  northern  wildness  and  Oriental  languor. 
Russia  is  still  in  the  beginnings  of  her  history,  and  she  may  in  time 
make  revelations  in  art  and  verse.  What  products  of  her  genius 
we  now  have  show  sufficient  originality  to  augur  well  for  a  future 
characteristically  Russian  art.  We  will  here  briefly  review  the  ac- 
complishments of  one  of  Russia's  most  prominent  poets,  one  who 
may  be  regarded  as  typically  Russian. 

Alexander  Sergeyevitch  Pushkin  was  born  May  26,  1799.  He 
was  descended  from  an  old  Russian  noble  family,  but,  strange  to 
say,  on  his  mother's  side  there  was  African  blood  in  his  veins,  from 
his  great-grandfather,  General  Abraham  Hannibal,  whom  Peter  the 
Great  had  bought  when  a  child.  His  royal  master  gave  Hannibal 
a  good  education,  so  that,  with  all  the  benefits  of  his  master's  con- 
fidence, he  was  enabled  to  enter  the  government  service  and  rise  to 
the  position  of  general. 

The  features  of  Pushkin  still  showed  some  indications  of  his 
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southern  progenitor,  in  the  shape  of  his  chin  and  forehead,  perhaps 
also  in  his  crisp  hair.  But  should  we  not  consider  that  Hannibal 
may  possibly  have  been  a  Nubian  or  Lybian,  rather  than  a  negro? 
In  that  case  it  is  quite  possible  that  Pushkin  is  more  closely  related 
to  the  story-tellers  of  Arabian  Nights  than  to  Uncle  Remus. 

Pushkin  entered  life  under  exceptionally  favorable  circum- 
stances. Born  of  rich  parents,  he  grew  up  in  the  highest  circles 
of  the  aristocracy.  He  received  a  good  education,  especially  in 
modern  languages, — French,  Italian  and  English.  At  any  rate  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  by  Lord  Byron  who  best  suited 
his  Russian  IVcUschmer.':.  A  description  of  his  own  personality 
is  still  extant  in  French  verse  which  reads  thus : 


'Vous  me  demandez  mon  portrait. 

Mais  peint  d'apres  nature; 
Mon  cher,  il  sera  bientot  fait, 
Quoique  en  miniature. 

■Je  suis  un  jeune  polisson 
Encore  dans  les  classes ; 

Point  sot:  je  le  dis  sans  fagon, 
Et  sans  fades  grimaces. 

''One  il  ne  fut  de  babillard, 

Ni  docteur  en  Sorbonne, — 
Plus  ennuyeux  et  plus  braillard 
Que  moi-meme  en  personne. 

''Ma  taille  a  celle  des  plus  longs 

Ne  pent  etre  egalee ; 
J'ai  le  teint  frais,  les  cbeveux  blonds 
Et  la  tete  bouclee. 


"J'aime  le  monde  et  son  fracas, 

Je  hais  la  solitude; 
J'abborre  et  noises  et  debats, 
Et  tant  soit  pen  I'etude. 

"Spectacles,  bals  me  plaisent  fort, 

Et  d'apres  ma  pensee, 
Je  dirais  ce  que  j'aime  encore. 
Si  je  n'etais  au  lycee. 

"Apres,  mon  cber,  il  te  suffit. 
L'on  pent  me  reconnaitre. 
Oui !  tel  que  le  bon  Dieu  me  fit, 
Je  veux  toujours  paraitre. 

"Pour  la  malice  un  biablotin, 
Vrai  singe  par  la  mine, 
Perdant  son  grec  et  son  latin : 
Ma  foi — voila — Pouchkine." 


From  the  hands  of  his  private  tutors  he  passed  into  the  Im- 
perial Lyceum  at  Tsarskoye-Selo,  where,  as  a  young  student,  he 
once  recited  one  of  his  own  poems  at  a  public  examination  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  company  of  guests,  and  was  warmly  applauded. 
The  venerable  poet  Derzhavin  happened  to  be  in  the  audience. 
He  rose  from  his  seat  and  placed  his  hand  in  benediction  upon  the 
head  of  the  promising  youth.  The  Russian  painter  Ilja  Repin  has 
depicted  the  historical  scene  in  an  oil  painting  which  we  reproduce 
as  frontispiece  to  this  issue. 

Such  was  Pushkin's  introduction  into  the  great  world  of  Rus- 
sian life.  Besides  the  favor  of  Derzhavin  he  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  Zhukovski,  the  other  great  poet  of  that  age,  and  was  in 
personal  contact  with  the  emperors  Alexander  I  and  Nicholas,  the 
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former  only  temporarily,  the  latter  very  intimately.  Pushkin,  in 
1817,  exchanged  the  Lyceum  for  an  appointment  in  the  Foreign 
Office  which  gained  him  an  audience  in  court  circles  and  gave  him 
unusual  social  prominence.  His  poetry  was  much  noticed  and  greatly 
admired.  In  1820  Pushkin  completed  an  epic  composition  entitled 
"Ruslan  and  Ly'udmila"  which  showed  genuine  talent  and  prom- 
ised still  greater  achievements  for  the  future.  Emperor  Alexander  I 
loved  to  pose  as  a  liberal,  and  his  attitude  created  a  liberal  spirit 
among  the  rising  generation.  Pushkin  seems  to  have  been  affected 
by  this ;  but  when  his  "Ode  to  Liberty"  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Czar,  Pushkin  was  banished  from  his  gay  circle  to  Bessarabia.  He 
must  have  continued  to  transgress  the  bounds  of  imperial  prescrip- 
tion, for  in  1824  the  poet  was  condemned  by  the  Czar  to  retirement 
upon  Alikhailovskoe,  one  of  his  family  estates  near  Pskoft'. 

The  poet  well  utilized  his  solitude  by  beginning  his  most  im- 
portant and  best  work,  "Eugene  Onyegin,"  of  which  the  first  in- 
stallment appeared  in  1826.  He  also  finished  a  historical  drama 
entitled  "Boris  Godunoff"  and  some  uncensored  poems  which  could 
not  be  published  on  Russian  soil  and  so  are  extant  only  in  written 
copies.  Pushkin  did  not  remain  long  banished  from  imperial  favor, 
for  when  Alexander  I  died  his  successor  Nicholas  summoned  the 
poet  to  court  at  once  by  special  messenger  to  attend  the  coronation 
ceremony  at  Moscow. 

Czar  Nicholas  appointed  Pushkin  historiographer  of  Peter  the 
Great  at  a  salary  of  6000  rubles,  with  the  title  "Imperial  Chamber- 
lain," a  title  which  was  not  to  the  poet's  liking  and  gave  rise  to  many 
jokes  in  the  circle  of  his  friends. 

Pushkin  had  first  been  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  liberal 
party,  but  his  friendship  with  the  Czar  made  him  an  object  of 
suspicion  among  the  friends  of  freedom  and  he  was  charged  by 
them  with  being  a  traitor.  The  truth  was  that  the  poet  was  not 
a  partisan  at  all  and  had  never  been  one.  He  gave  vent  to  his 
liberal  or  patriotic  feelings  as  they  came  to  him  without  swearing 
allegiance  either  to  the  ideals  of  nihilism  or  to  the  reactionism  of 
Czardom. 

In  1829  Pushkin  published  a  historical  composition  entitled 
Po/^az'fl,  and  two  volumes  of  poems  in  all  of  which  the  Emperor  took 
a  personal  interest,  and,  on  Pushkin's  complaint  of  the  mutilation 
of  his  poems  by  the  censor,  even  went  so  far  as  to  undertake  their 
censorship  himself. 

In  the  same  year  the  poet  accompanied  Field  Marshal  Paske- 
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vitch  to  Erzeruni  and  described  the  expedition  in  a  book  wbicb  is 
still  regarded  as  a  model  of  Russian  style. 

In  1830  Pushkin  continued  his  literary  work  on  his  estate  more 
industriously  than  before.  He  wrote  a  tale,  "The  Cottage  in  Ko- 
lomna," in  eight-lined  stanzas,  also  a  series  of  dramatic  sketches, 
"The  Miserly  Knight",  "Mozart  and  Salicri"  and  "A  Festival  Dur- 
ing the  Plague." 

One  of  his  literary  friends,  liaron  Delwig,  published  many 
of  Pushkin's  shorter  poems  in  his  poetical  periodicals,  Uloivcrs  of 
the  Xorth  and  the  Literary  Journal.  When  Delwig  died  in  1831 
Pushkin  felt  the  loss  deeply. 

Pushkin  was  married  on  February  22,  1831,  and  the  marriage 
was  a  very  happy  one.  Pushkin  spent  most  of  his  time  in  Tsarskoye 
Selo.  near  the  capital,  where  he  could  often  see  Zhukovski  and 
other  friends. 

About  this  time  he  wrote  "The  Legend  of  King  Saltan,"  and 
patriotic  poems,  and  he  also  began  his  "History  of  Peter  the  Great," 
which,  however,  was  never  completed. 

In  1833  he  wrote  a  romance  entitled  "The  Captain's  Daughter," 
and  in  1836  "The  Iron  Ride,"  "The  Stone  Guest,"  "The  Nymph 
of  the  Stream"  and  "Galub." 

At  this  time  Pushkin  also  finished  his  versified  romance, 
"Eugene  Onyegin."  if  such  a  composition  may  ever  be  called 
finished.  It  characterizes  a  definite  type  of  Russian  society  and  is 
either  a  story  or  a  drama.  A  type  like  that  which  Pushkin  describes 
in  Onyegin  exists  only  in  Russia.  He  is  a  hero  of  society,  en- 
dowed with  every  social  advantage  as  well  as  natural  intellectual 
endowment  and  educational  equipment.  Nevertheless  his  life  is 
a  failure.  He  is  blase  and  w^eary  of  life.  He  is  unhappy  because 
the  social  order  of  Russia  does  not  oft'er  him  a  field  for  his  talents. 
He  feels  out  of  harmony  with  it.  He  has  sufficient  sympathy  for 
mankind  to  feel  the  misery  of  his  fellow  men,  but  he  sees  no  way 
to  help.  He  is  blase  for  he  has  drained  the  cup  of  pleasure  to  the 
very  lees  and  has  nothing  to  expect  in  the  future ;  even  the  most 
desirable  pleasures  have  become  stale  to  him.  All  he  has  to  do 
is  to  kill  time  and  please  himself.  He  tries  the  arts,  l)ut  without 
success,  for  his  schooling  is  after  all  insufficient  in  its  foundation, 
and  he  lacks  energy  to  do  serious  work,  wdthout  which  he  can  ac- 
complish nothing  lasting.  He  also  lacks  seriousness  of  purpose 
and  the  determination  to  distinguish  himself.  He  is  a  typical  prod- 
uct of  Russian  conditions  in  aristocratic  circles.  There  are  nobler 
characters  in  Russia,  and  Pushkin  contrasts  Onyegin  with  the  ideal 
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figure  of  Vladimir  Lensky  who  still  believes  in  a  better  and  brighter 
future.  He  was  educated  far  away  from  the  turmoil  of  society 
and  received  a  thorough  intellectual  ec|uipment.  He  studied  at  the 
German  universities  and  knows  the  shortcomings  of  his  own  coun- 
try, but  proves  to  be  unable  to  make  his  influence  felt,  so  that 
Russia  is  not  benefited  either  by  his  talents  or  his  aspirations. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Pushkin's  poem,  which  appears  in  several 
instalments,  that  no  real  plan  pervades  the  whole,  that  it  contains 
no  hope  for  a  higher  future  for  Russia  ;  but  this  peculiarity  seems 
to  be  characteristic  not  only  of  Pushkin's  work  but  of  Russian 
poetry  in  general,  for  in  fact  the  typical  Russian's  attitude  toward 
social  conditions  is  one  of  hopelessness,  and  he  seems  to  regard 
any  improvement  or  reform  as  impossible.  This  situation  explains 
the  existence  of  the  nihilist  propaganda  which  seeks  salvation  in  a 
general  destruction,  hoping  that  after  the  deluge  a  new  mankind 
will  gloriously  rise  from  the  general  ruin. 

The  unsatisfactory  nature  of  "Onyegin"  will  naturally  perplex 
the  western  reader,  but  such  is  the  nature  of  the  Russian  character 
and  of  Russian  poetry,  and  from  this  point  of  view  we  will  also 
understand  that  stormy  and  inclement  weather  was  most  congenial 
to  a  poet  of  Pushkin's  temperament.  He  felt  that  he  could  work 
more  efficiently  when  wintry  blasts  from  the  north,  or  gray  and 
heavy  fogs,  would  confine  ordinary  people  thankfully  to  the  house 
and  to  the  comforts  of  the  fireside. 

In  1836,  when  Pushkin  lost  his  mother,  he  reserved  a  grave 
for  himself  at  her  side  as  if  he  felt  that  his  own  death  was  near 
at  hand.  Only  a  few  months  afterwards,  on  January  27,  1837,  he 
became  implicated  in  an  unfortunate  duel  with  Baron  d'Anthes 
whose  bullet  cut  short  the  life  of  Russia's  most  gifted  poet. 


RASPUTIN. 

BY   THE    EDITOR. 

GREGORY  RASPUTIN  was  assassinated  on  May  11  according 
to  the  Overseas  Xews  Agency  which  bases  its  report  npon  infor- 
mation received  from  Petrograd ;  why  and  by  whom  is  not  reported. 
Has  the  war  party  removed  him  ?  Possibly !  He  has  always  been 
a  most  vigorons  advocate  of  peace.  Witte  died  suddenly  when  it 
was  known  that  he  intended  to  persuade  the  Czar  to  make  peace, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  other  advocates  of  peace  who  were 
either  assassinated  or  died  of  untraceable  causes  in  different  coun- 
tries. 

Rasputin  was  a  wonderful  man,  a  simple  peasant,  but  a  pious 
man  and  his  faith  was  power.  It  was  the  power  of  a  deep  con- 
viction, an  unshakable  trust  in  God.  a  living  Christian  faith.  Thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  people  believed  in  him,  for  his  prayer  has 
proved  a  help  to  many.  He  laid  his  hands  upon  the  sick  and  their 
fears  were  calmed.  Many  patients  were  cured  by  him  where  phy- 
sicians' drugs  had  failed. 

The  fame  of  Rasputin  spread  and  reached  Tsarskoye  Selo,  the 
residence  of  the  imperial  family.  The  son  of  the  Czar,  the  heir 
apparent  to  the  throne,  is  of  delicate  constitution,  and  during  an 
illness  the  pious  peasant  was  called  to  pray  for  the  patient.  Ras- 
putin came,  exercised  his  powers,  and  the  prince  recovered.  Since 
that  incident  Rasputin  gained  great  influence  with  the  Czar  and 
became  famous  all  over  Russia  as  a  miracle-worker. 

Nicholas  II,  Czar  of  Russia,  is  not  a  warrior,  nor  is  he  am- 
bitious. He  is  not  personally  to  be  blamed  for  the  present  war, 
which  was  undertaken  at  the  instigation  of  Grand  Duke  Nicholas 
Nicolaivitch.  The  latter  hungers  for  military  glory ;  he  has  been 
head  of  the  war  party  and  is  a  powerful  factor  in  Russian  statecraft. 

The  Czar's  wife  has  always  tried  to  keep  peace  and  is  opposed 
to  the  Grand  Duke,  but  when  the  formation  of  the  Triple  Entente 
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offered  the  prospect  of  an  easy  success  in  the  conquest  of  Germany 
the  war  party  gained  the  upper  hand ;  and,  as  we  all  know,  the 
Serb  difficulty  duly  became  the  sufficient  pretext  for  war, — a  war 
which  was  certain  to  develop  into  a  general  European  conflagration. 
The  last  straw  which  was  to  break  the  camel's  back  was,  according 
to  a  letter  of  the  Belgian  ambassador  at  Petrograd,  the  assurance 
given  by  Great  Britain  that  she  would  under  all  conditions  stand 
by  France ;  for  thus  it  was  designed  that  Russian  weakness  on  the 
sea  should  be  supplemented  by  England's  naval  supremacy.  It  was 
taken  for  granted  that  the  English  would  bombard  the  German 
cities  on  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas  and  protect  Russian  transports 
landing  a  Russian  army  in  Pomerania. 

How  the  Czar  was  induced  to  overcome  his  objections  to  the  war 
is  not  known.  Some  even  hint  that  threats  were  used  and  that 
Nicholas,  nominally  autocrat  and  sole  ruler  over  the  Russian  em- 
pire, was  intimidated  by  the  alternative  of  resignation  or  war. 
Possibly  he  may  have  been  oft"ered  as  alternative  a  worse  fate  than 
resignation.  At  any  rate  he  uses  the  expression,  in  his  correspond- 
ence with  the  Kaiser,  that  he  would  try  to  keep  peace  if  he  could 
withstand  the  pressure  exercised  on  him. 

Dr.  Rohrbach  informs  us  that  the  Czar,  at  the  request  of  his 
advisers,  visited  the  army  in  order  to  show  himself  to  the  troops 
and  inspire  the  nation  with  the  thought  that  the  ruler  of  Russia  is 
as  martial  as  the  Kaiser  and,  among  the  allies,  the  King  of  the 
Belgians. 

When  the  Czar  returned  to  Tsarskoye  Selo  he  called  Ras- 
putin into  consultation.  In  addition  to  his  healing  powers,  Rasputin 
is  said  to  have  possessed  the  faculty  of  clairvoyance,  and  he  gave 
warnings  firm  and  unequivocal  against  the  war,  saying  that  if  per- 
sisted in  it  would  bring  misfortune  to  the  empire.  As  Rasputin's 
prophecy  has  so  far  turned  out  true,  the  Czar  is  believed  to  be  inclined 
to  accept  his  advice,  but  Nicolaivitch,  the  grand  duke,  is  still  in  favor 
of  continuing  the  war.  Some  time  ago  he  blamed  one  of  his  gen- 
erals, said  to  be  the  best  and  most  efficient  of  his  officers,  for  the 
defeat  which  he  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Hindenburg ;  but 
Russia's  supply  of  new  armies  seems  to  be  inexhaustible,  and  the 
grand  duke,  although  he  has  already  lost  three  armies,  is  ready  to 
risk  a  fourth  in  the  hope  that  at  last  he  will  be  successful.  Germany 
cannot  afford  to  have  a  single  serious  defeat,  while  Russia  has 
enough  men  to  be  even  wasteful  of  them,  and  a  final  triumph  would 
make  up  for  the  enormous  sacrifices  which  she  has  so  far  made. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  what  will  be  the  end  of  this  terrible  embroglio. 
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but  this  much  is  sure,  that  the  original  hope  of  the  AlHes  that 
England  should  become  a  power  in  the  Baltic,  that  Germany 
could  be  starved  into  submission,  and  that  Russia,  with  her  tre- 
mendously superior  numbers,  should  overwhelm  the  Germans,  has 
absolutely  failed.    It  looks  as  if  Rasputin  was  to  remain  justified. 

In  speaking  of  Rasputin,  the  healer  and  prophet,  we  must  not 
omit  to  mention  that  there  is  another  side  to  the  story  of  his  great 
accomplishments  and  the  religious  halo  that  surrounds  him.  He 
may  be  very  religious,  but  unfortunately  he  cannot  be  called  moral. 
On  the  contrary  he  has  been  accused  of  gross  immorality  and  habit- 
ual drunkenness.  The  charges  against  him  seem  to  have  been  cor- 
roborated in  the  courts,  and  even  his  friends  have  apparently  not 
been  in  a  position  to  deny  them.  It  would  be  interesting  to  have  all 
the  facts  concerning  this  modern  miracle-worker  gathered  and  crit- 
ically sifted,  and  thus  obtain  a  psychological  picture  of  him.  The 
factors  that  have  made  him  successful  in  his  remarkable  career 
would  then  be  seen ;  for  a  remarkable  career  his  surely  was,  even 
if  his  character  would  have  to  be  condemned  as  corrupt  and  debased. 
Possibly  his  death  has  atoned  for  his  misdeeds  if  his  end  was  a 
martyrdom  for  the  cause  of  peace. 


As  our  issue  is  going  to  press  we  find  the  following  additional 
item  reported  through  the  Associated  Press,  from  its  correspondent 
in  Christiania,  Norway:  "Details  of  a  plot  to  murder  Rasputin  were 
revealed  by  Heliodorus,  the  'Mad  Monk  of  Tsaritsyn,'  a  fantastic 
leader  of  the  masses  of  the  Volga  region,  who  has  figured  prom- 
inently "in  the  Rasputin  case  and  is  now  a  refugee  in  Christiania. 
According  to  Heliodorus,  a  representative  of  the  Russian  minister 
of  the  interior,  Khovstoff,  arrived  in  Christiania  last  January  and 
proposed  that  Heliodorus  become  party  to  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate 
the  mystic  monk.  Khvostofif's  envoy  is  said  to  have  declared  that 
Rasputin  was  working  for  a  separate  peace  between  Germany  and 
Russia.  Heliodorus,  desiring  to  learn  the  whole  plot,  posed  as  will- 
ing to  enter  the  conspiracy  and  signed  a  contract  to  engage  a  band 
of  murderers  for  60,000  rubles." 


RUSSIA'S  TIBETAN  POLICY.^ 

BY  EKAI   KAWAGUCHI. 

''r^HE  attitude  of  the  Tibetan  people  toward  their  country  by  no 
i-  means  does  them  credit.  So  far  as  my  hmited  observation  goes, 
the  Tibetans,  who  are  sufficiently  shrewd  in  attending  to  their  per- 
sonal interests,  are  not  so  sensitive  in  matters  of  national  importance. 
It  seems  as  if  they  were  destitute  of  the  sense  of  patriotism,  as  the 
term  is  understood  by  ordinary  people.  Not  that  they  are  totally 
ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  "fatherland,"  but  they  are  rather  inclined 
to  turn  that  meaning  to  their  own  advantage  in  preference  to  the 
interest  of  their  country.  Such  seems  to  be  the  general  idea  of  the 
politicians  of  to-day. 

The  Tibetans  are  more  jealous  for  their  religion.  A  few  of 
them,  a  very  limited  few  it  is  true,  seem  to  be  prepared  to  defend 
and  promote  it  at  the  expense  of  their  private  interest,  though  even 
in  this  respect  the  majority  are  so  far  unscrupulous  as  to  abuse 
their  religion  for  their  own  ends.  In  the  eyes  of  the  common 
people,  religion  is  the  most  important  product  of  the  country,  and 
they  therefore  think  that  they  must  preserve  it  at  any  cost.  Their 
ignorance  necessarily  makes  them  fanatics  and  they  believe  that 
any  one  wdio  works  any  injury  to  their  religion  deserves  death. 
The  hierarchical  government  makes  a  great  deal  of  capital  out  of 
this  fanatical  tendency  of  the  masses.  The  holy  religion  is  its 
justification  when  it  persecutes  persons  obnoxious  to  it,  and  when 
it  has  committed  any  wrong  it  seeks  refuge  under  the  same  holy 
name.  The  government  too  often  works  mischief  in  the  name  of 
religion,  but  the  masses  do  not  of  course  suspect  any  such  thing — 
or  even  if  they  do  now  and  then  harbor  a  suspicion,  they  are  de- 
terred from  given  vent  to  their  sentiments,  for  to  speak  ill  of  the 
religion  is  a  heinous  crime  in  Tibet. 

1  This  article  forms  the  seventy-first  chapter  of  a  large  and  interesting 
volume  entitled  Three  Years  in  Tibet,  published  by  the  Theosophist  Office  of 
Adyar,  Madras,  in  1909. 
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In  general  the  Tibetan  women  are  highly  selfish  and  bnt  poorly 
developed  in  the  sense  of  pnblic  duty.  One  might  naturally  suppose 
that  the  children  born  of  such  mothers  must  be  similarly  deficient 
in  this  important  point.  I  thought  at  first  that  the  Tibetan  men 
were  less  open  to  this  charge  than  their  wives  and  sisters,  but  I 
soon  found  this  to  be  a  mistake.  I  found  the  men  not  much  better 
than  the  women,  and  ecjually  absorbed  in  their  selfish  desires  while 
totally  neglecting  the  interests  of  the  state.  A  foreign  country 
knowing  this  weak  point,  and  wishing  to  push  its  interests  in  the 
forbidden  land,  has  only  to  form  its  diplomatic  procedure  accord- 
inglv.  In  other  words,  it  has  only  to  captivate  the  hearts  of  the 
rulers  of  Tibet,  for  once  the  influential  cabinet  ministers  of  the 
hierarchical  government  are  won  over,  the  next  step  will  be  an  easy 
matter.  The  greedy  ministers  will  be  ready  to  listen  to  any  insidious 
advice  coming  from  outside,  provided  that  the  advice  carries  with 
it  literally  the  proper  weight  of  gold.  They  will  not  care  a  straw 
about  the  welfare  of  the  state  or  the  interest  of  the  general  public, 
if  only  they  themselves  are  satisfied. 

However,  foreign  diplomatists  desiring  to  succeed  in  their  policy 
of  gaining  influence  over  Tibet  must  not  think  that  they  have  an 
easy  task  before  them.  Gold  is  very  acceptable  to  all  Tibetan 
statesmen,  but  at  times  gold  alone  may  not  carry  the  point.  The 
fact  is  that  Tibet  has  no  diplomatic  policy  in  any  dignified  sense  of 
the  word.  Its  foreign  doings  are  determined  by  sentiment,  which 
is  necessarily  destitute  of  any  solid  foundation  but  is  susceptible 
to  change  from  a  trivial  cause.  A  foreign  country  which  has  given 
a  large  bribe  to  the  principal  statesmen  of  Tibet  may  find  afterwards 
that  its  enormous  disbursements  on  this  account  have  been  a  mere 
waste  of  money,  and  that  the  recipients  who  were  believed  to  have 
been  secured  with  golden  chains  have  broken  loose  from  them  for 
some  mere  triviality.  It  is  impossible  to  rely  on  the  faith  of  the 
Tibetan  statesmen,  for  they  are  entirely  led  by  sentiment  and  never 
by  rational  conviction. 

The  Russians  conduct  their  Tibetan  policy  with  constmimate 
dexterity.  Their  manoeuvres  date  from  a  long  time  (at  least  thirty 
years)  back,  when  Russia's  activity  toward  Tibet  began  to  attract 
the  public  attention  of  the  powers  concerned.  Russia  has  selected 
a  highly  efifective  instrument  in  promoting  her  influence  over  Tibet. 

There  was  a  Mongolian  tribe  called  the  Buriats,  which  peopled 
a  district  far  away  to  the  northeast  of  Tibet  toward  Mongolia.  The 
tribe  was  originally  feudatory  to  China,  but  some  time  ago  it  passed 
under  the  control  of  Russia.     The  astute   Muscovites  have  taken 
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great  pains  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  grateful  regard  of  this 
tribe.  Contrary  to  their  vaunted  policy  at  home,  they  have  never 
attempted  to  convert  the  Mongolians  into  believers  of  the  Greek 
church,  but  have  treated  their  religion  with  a  strange  toleration. 
The  Muscovites  even  went  farther  and  actually  rendered  help  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  Lamaist  faith,  by  granting  its  monas- 
teries more  or  less  pecuniary  aid.  It  was  evident  that  this  policy 
of  Russia  originated  from  the  deep-laid  plan  of  captivating  the  hearts 
of  the  priests,  whose  influence  was,  as  it  still  is,  immense  over  the 
people.  From  this  tribe  quite  a  large  number  of  young  priests  are 
sent  to  Tibet  to  prosecute  their  studies  at  the  principal  seats  of 
Lamaist  learning.  These  young  Mongolians  are  found  at  the  re- 
ligious centers  of  Ganden,  Rebon,  Sera,  Tashi  Lhunpo  and  at  other 
places.  There  must  be  altogether  two  hundred  such  students  at 
those  seats  of  learning;  several  able  priests  have  appeared  from 
among  them,  one  of  whom,  Dorje  by  name,  became  a  high  tutor  to 
the  present  Dalai  Lama  while  he  was  a  minor. 

This  great  priest  obtained  from  the  hierarchical  government 
some  twenty  years  ago  the  honorable  title  of  Tsan-ni  Kenbo,  which 
means  an  "instructor  in  the  Lamaist  Catechism."  There  were  be- 
sides him  three  other  instructors ;  but  he  is  said  to  have  virtually 
monopolized  the  confidence  of  the  young  Lama  chief.  Nor  was 
this  confidence  misplaced,  so  far  as  the  relation  of  teaching  and 
learning  was  concerned,  for  the  Mongolian  priest  surpassed  his 
three  colleagues  both  in  ability  and  in  learning,  and  as  he  omitted 
no  pains  to  win  the  heart  of  his  little  pupil,  the  latter  was  naturally 
led  to  hold  him  in  the  greatest  esteem  and  affection. 

The  Tsan-ni  Kenbo  returned  home  when,  on  his  pupil's  attaining 
majority,  his  services  as  tutor  were  no  longer  required.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  he  described  minutely  the  results  of  his  work  in  Tibet 
to  the  Russian  government,  for  it  is  conceivable  that  he  may  have 
been  entrusted  by  it  with  some  important  business  during  his  stay 
at  Lhasa.  Soon  the  Tsan-ni  Kenbo  re-visited  Lhasa,  and  this  time 
as  a  priest  of  great  wealth,  instead  of  as  a  poor  student  as  he  was 
at  first.  He  brought  with  him  a  large  amount  of  gold,  also  boxes 
of  curios  made  in  Russia.  The  money  and  the  curios  must  have 
come  to  him  from  the  Russian  government.  The  Dalai  Lama  and 
his  ministers  were  the  recipients  of  the  gold  and  curios,  and  among 
the  ministers  a  young  man  named  Shata  appears  to  have  been  hon- 
ored with  the  largest  share.  The  name  of  the  Tsan-ni  Kenbo  had 
been   remembered   with   respect   since   his   departure    from   Lhasa, 
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and  his  re-appearance  as  a  liberal  distributor  of  gifts  completed  his 
triumph. 

The  Dalai  Lama  was  now  ready  to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  any- 
thing his  former  tutor  represented  to  him,  while  the  friendship 
between  him  and  the  young  premier  grew  so  fraternal  that  they  are 
said  to  have  vowed  to  stand  by  each  other  as  brothers  born.  The 
astute  Tsan-ni  did  not  of  course  confine  his  crafty  endeavors  to  the 
higher  circles  alone  ;  the  priestly  classes  received  from  him  a  large 
share  of  attention,  due  to  the  mighty  influence  which  they  wield  over 
the  masses.  Liberal  donations  were  therefore  more  than  once  pre- 
sented to  all  the  important  monasteries  of  Tibet,  with  which  of 
course  the  priests  of  these  monasteries  were  delighted.  In  their 
eyes  the  Tsan-ni  was  a  Mongolian  priest  of  immense  wealth  and 
pious  heart,  and  the  idea  of  suspecting  how  he  came  to  be  possessed 
of  such  wealth  never  entered  their  unsophisticated  minds,  so  they 
had  nothing  but  unqualified  praise  for  him.  When  at  rare  intervals 
some  inquisitive  priest  asked  the  government  officers  about  the  origin 
of  the  Tsan-ni's  fortune,  the  latter  would  informhim  with  a  knowing 
look  that  the  Mongolian  Lama  was  regarded  with  something  like 
regal  respect  by  his  countrymen,  who  vied  with  each  other  in  pre- 
senting gold  and  other  precious  things  to  that  venerable  priest ;  there 
was  nothing  strange  about  his  acquisition  of  wealth.  And  so  the 
government  and  priesthood  placed  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the 
Tsan-ni  and  adored  him  as  their  benefactor. 

The  Zaune's  program  of  "conquest"  was  really  comprehensive 
and  included  a  general  plan  intended  for  the  masses.  It  was  based 
on  an  old  tradition  of  Tibet  and  involved  no  extra  disbursements 
on  his  part.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  work  written  in  former 
times  by  some  Lama  of  the  new  sect  contained  a  prophetic  pro- 
nouncement— a  pronouncement  which  was  supported  by  some  others 
— that  some  centuries  hence  a  mighty  prince  would  make  his  appear- 
ance somewhere  to  the  north  of  Kashmir,  and  would  bring  the 
whole  world  under  his  sway,  and  under  the  domination  of  the  Bud- 
dhist faith. 

The  Tibetan  prophet  bequeathed  us  this  important  forecast 
with  the  idea  that  when  the  Tibetan  religion  degenerated,  it  would 
be  saved  from  extinction  by  the  appearance  of  that  mighty  Buddhist 
prince,  who  would  extend  his  benevolent  influence  over  the  whole 
world.  I  should  state  that  this  announcement  is  widely  accepted  as 
truth  by  the  common  people  of  Tibet. 

The  Tsan-ni  Kenbo  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  existence 
of  this  marvelous  tradition,  and  he  was  not  slow  to  utilize  it  for 
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promoting  his  own  ambitious  schemes.  He  wrote  a  pamphlet  with 
the  special  object  of  demonstrating  that  "Chang  Shambhala"  [the 
name  of  the  future  great  country  given  by  the  prophet]  means 
Russia,  and  that  the  Czar  is  the  incarnation  of  Je  Tsong-kha-pa. 
The  Czar,  this  Russian  emissary  wrote,  is  a  worthy  reincarnation 
of  that  venerable  founder,  being  benevolent  to  his  people,  courteous 
in  his  relations  to  neighboring  countries,  and  above  all  endowed 
with  a  virtuous  mind.  This  fact  and  the  existence  of  several 
points  of  coincidence  between  Russia  and  the  country  indicated 
in  the  sacred  prophecy  indisputably  proved  that  Russia  must  be 
that  country,  that  anybody  who  doubted  it  was  an  enemy  of  Bud- 
dhism and  of  the  august  will  of  the  founder  of  the  new  sect,  and 
that  in  short  all  the  faithful  believers  in  Buddhism  must  pay  respect 
to  the  Czar  as  a  new  embodiment  of  the  founder,  and  must  obey 
him. 

Such  is  said  to  be  the  tenor  of  that  particular  writing  of  the 
Tsan-ni  Kenbo.  It  seems  to  exist  in  three  different  versions,  Tibetan, 
Mongolian  and  Russian.  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  a  copy,  but 
it  was  from  the  lips  of  a  trustworthy  person  that  I  gathered  the 
drift  of  the  exposition  given  in  the  pamphlet.  Indeed  the  Tsan-ni's 
pamphlet  was  preserved  with  jealous  care  by  all  who  had  copies  of 
it,  such  care  as  is  bestowed  by  a  pious  bibliographer  on  a  rare  text 
of  Buddhist  writing.  I  knew  several  priests  who  undoubtedly 
possessed  copies  of  the  pamphlet,  but  I  could  not  ask  permission  to 
inspect  them,  for  fear  that  such  a  request  might  awaken  their 
suspicion.  The  one  from  whom  I  confidentially  obtained  the  drift 
of  the  writing  told  me  that  he  found  in  it  some  unknown  letters. 
I  concluded  that  the  letters  must  be  Russian. 

Tsan-ni  Kenbo's  artful  scheme  has  been  crowned  with  great 
success,  for  to-day  almost  every  Tibetan  blindly  believes  in  the  in- 
genious story  concocted  by  the  Mongolian  priest,  and  holds  that  the 
Czar  will  sooner  or  later  subdue  the  whole  world  and  found  a 
gigantic  Buddhist  empire.  So  the  Tibetans  may  be  regarded  as 
extreme  Russophiles,  thanks  to  the  machination  of  the  Tsan-ni 
Kenbo. 

There  is  another  minor  reason  which  has  very  much  raised 
the  credit  of  Russia  in  the  eyes  of  the  Tibetans  ;  I  mean  the  arrival 
of  costly  fancy  goods  from  that  country.  Now,  the  fancy  goods 
coming  from  British  India  are  all  cheap  things  which  are  hardly 
fit  for  the  uses  for  which  they  are  intended.  The  reason  is  obvious ; 
as  the  Tibetans  cannot  afford  to  buy  goods  of  superior  quality,  the 
merchants  who  forward  these  to  Tibet  must  necessarily  select  only 
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those  articles  that  are  readily  marketable.  The  goods  coming  from 
Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  intended  for  sale ;  they  are 
exclusively  for  presents.  Naturally  therefore  the  goods  coming  from 
Russia  are  of  superior  quality  and  can  well  stand  the  wear  and  tear 
of  use.  The  ignorant  Tibetans  do  not  of  course  exercise  any  great 
discernment,  and  seeing  that  the  goods  from  England  and  Russia 
make  such  a  striking  contrast  with  each  other  they  naturally  jump 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  English  goods  are  trash,  and  that  the  people 
who  produce  such  things  must  be  an  inferior  and  unreliable  race. 

I  heard  during  my  stay  in  Tibet  a  strange  story  the  authenticity 
of  which  admitted  of  no  doubt.  It  was  kept  as  a  great  secret  and 
occurred  about  two  years  ago.  At  that  time  the  Dalai  Lama  re- 
ceived as  a  present  a  suit  of  episcopal  robes  from  the  Czar,  a  present 
forwarded  through  the  hands  of  the  Czar's  emissary.  It  was  a 
splendid  garment  glittering  with  gold  and  was  accepted,  I  was  told, 
with  gratitude  by  the  Grand  Lama. 

The  Czar's  act  in  giving  such  a  present  is  open  to  a  serious  charge. 
If  he  presented  the  suit  as  a  specimen  of  an  embroidered  fabric, 
then  that  act  amounted  to  sacrilege,  for  the  bishop's  ceremonial  robe 
is  a  sign  of  a  high  religious  function,  and  when  a  person  receives 
it  from  the  superior  head  of  the  holy  church  it  means  that  that  per- 
son has  been  installed  in  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  On  the  other  hand 
if  the  Czar  presented  the  suit  from  religious  considerations  his  act 
is  equally  inexplicable  and  deserves  condemnation,  for  he  must  have 
been  perfectly  aware  that  Lamaism  is  an  entirely  distinct  religion 
from  the  state  religion  of  Russia,  and  that  the  head  of  the  Tibetan 
religion  therefore  has  nothing  to  do  with  such  an  official  garment. 
It  was  really  a  strange  transaction.  On  the  part  of  the  recipient 
there  were  extenuating  circumstances.  The  fact  is,  he  must  have 
been  entirely  ignorant  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  present.  He  must 
have  accepted  it  merely  as  a  costly  garment  with  no  special  mean- 
ing attached  to  it.  I  am  certain  he  would  have  rejected  the  offer 
at  once  had  he  had  even  a  faint  inkling  of  its  nature.  He  was 
therefore  a  victim  of  ignorance  and  perhaps  of  imposition,  for  the 
Tsan-ni  Kenbo,  who  knew  all  about  this  present,  must  have  made 
some  plausible  explanations  to  the  Dalai  Lama  when  the  latter 
asked  him  about  it.  Shata,  the  premier  and  bosom  friend  of  the 
Tsan-ni,  probably  played  some  part  in  the  imposture. 

Who  is  Shata?  Shata,  whose  name  I  have  before  mentioned, 
is  the  eldest  of  the  Premiers  and  comes  from  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious families  of  Tibet.  His  house  stood  in  hereditary  feud  with 
the  great  monastery  Tangye-ling,   whose  head,   Lama   Temo  Rin- 
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poche,  acted  as  regent  before  the  present  Dalai  Lama  had  been 
installed.  At  that  time  the  star  of  Shata  was  in  the  decline.  He 
could  not  even  live  in  Tibet  with  safety,  and  had  to  leave  the  country 
as  a  voluntary  exile.  As  a  wanderer  he  lived  sometimes  at  Dar- 
jeeling  and  at  other  times  in  Sikkim.  It  was  during  this  period  of 
his  wandering  existence  that  he  observed  the  administration  of  India 
by  England,  and  heard  much  about  how  India  came  to  be  subjugated 
by  that  power.  Shata  therefore  is  the  best  authority  in  Tibet  about 
England's  Indian  policy.  His  mind  was  filled  with  the  dread  of 
England.  He  was  overawed  by  her  power  and  must  have  trembled 
at  the  mere  idea  of  the  possibility  of  her  crossing  the  Himalayas 
and  entering  Tibet,  which  could  hardly  hope  to  resist  the  north- 
ward march  of  England,  when  once  the  latter  made  up  her  mind  to 
invade  the  land.  He  must  have  thought  during  his  exile  that  Tibet 
would  have  to  choose  between  Russia  and  China  in  seeking  foreign 
help  against  the  possible  aggression  of  England.  Evidently  therefore 
he  carried  home  some  such  idea  as  to  Tibetan  policy  when  afifairs 
allowed  him  to  return  home  with  safety,  that  is  to  say,  when  his 
enemy  had  resigned  the  regency  and  surrendered  the  supreme  power 
to  the  Dalai  Lama. 

Shata  was  soon  nominated  a  premier,  and  the  power  he  then 
acquired  was  first  of  all  employed  and  abused  in  destroying  his  old 
enemy  and  his  followers.  The  mal-administration  and  unjust 
practices  of  which  those  followers  had  been  guilty  during  the  as- 
cendancy of  their  master  furnished  a  sufficient  cause  for  bringing 
a  serious  charge  against  the  latter.  The  poor  Temo  Rinpoche  was 
arrested  for  a  crime  of  which  he  was  innocent,  and  died  a  victim 
to  his  enemy. 

Shata  is  an  unscrupulous  man  and  is  resourceful  in  intrigues. 
But  he  is  nevertheless  a  man  of  vigorous  mind  and  does  not  hesitate 
about  the  means,  when  once  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  compass  any- 
thing. He  is  the  best  informed  man  in  Tibet,  comparatively  speak- 
.  ing,  in  diplomatic  affairs,  and  so  he  must  possess  a  certain  definite 
view  about  the  foreign  policy  of  Tibet,  and  his  pro-Russian  tendency 
must  have  come  from  his  strong  conviction,  though  this  conviction 
rested  on  a  slender  base.  This  tendency  was  of  course  stimulated 
and  encouraged  by  the  Tsan-ni  Kenbo,  who  did  not  neglect  to  work 
upon  the  other's  inclination  when  he  saw  that  it  was  highly  favorable 
to  him.  Shata  on  his  part  must  have  rendered  help  to  his  Mongolian 
friend  when  the  latter  wished  to  offer  the  strange  present  to  the 
Dalai  Lama.  I  do  not  say  that  the  other  ministers  approved  of 
Shata's  acts  in  this  significant  transaction,  or  even  of  his  pro-Russian 
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policy.  On  the  contrary  some  of  them  may  have  deprecated  both 
as  being  opposed  to  the  interests  of  Tibet.  But  they  could  hardly 
speak  out  their  minds,  and  even  if  they  did  they  could  not  restrain 
Shata,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  executive  authority  practically 
rests  in  the  hands  of  the  senior  premier.  He  very  seldom  consulted 
his  colleagues,  still  less  was  he  inclined  to  accept  advice  coming 
from  them.  Under  the  circumstances  they  must  have  connived  at 
the  acceptance  of  the  bishop's  apparel,  even  if  they  knew  about  it. 

China's  loss  of  prestige  in  Tibet  since  the  Japano-Chinese  war 
owing  to  her  inability  to  assert  her  power  over  the  vassal  state  has 
much  to  do  with  this  pro-Russian  leaning.  China  is  no  longer 
respected,  much  less  feared,  by  the  Tibetans.  Previous  to  that  war 
and  before  China's  internal  incompetence  had  been  laid  bare  by 
Japan,  relations  like  those  between  master  and  vassal  bound  Tibet 
to  China.  The  latter  interfered  with  the  internal  affairs  of  Tibet 
and  meted  out  punishments  freely  to  the  Tibetan  dignitaries  and 
even  to  the  Grand  Lama.  Now  she  is  entirely  helpless.  She  could 
not  even  demand  explanations  from  Tibet  when  that  country  was 
thrown  into  an  unusual  agitation  about  the  Temo  Rinpoche's  affair. 
The  Tibetans  are  now  conducting  themselves  in  utter  disregard  or 
even  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  China,  for  they  are  aware  of  the 
powerlessness  of  China  to  take  any  active  steps  against  them.  They 
know  that  their  former  suzerain  is  fallen  and  is  therefore  no  longer 
to  be  depended  upon.  They  are  prejudiced  against  England  on 
account  of  her  subjugation  of  India,  and  so  they  have  naturally 
concluded  that  they  should  establish  friendly  relations  with  Russia, 
which  they  knew  was  England's  bitter  foe. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Dalai  Lama  himself  favors  this  view, 
and  it  may  safely  be  presumed  that  unless  he  was  favorably  dis- 
posed towards  Russia  he  would  never  have  accepted  the  bishop's 
garment  from  the  Czar.  Lie  is  too  intelligent  a  man  to  accept  any 
present  from  a  foreign  sovereign  as  a  mere  compliment. 

The  Dalai  Lama's  friendly  inclination  was  clearly  established 
when  in  December,  1900,  he  sent  to  Russia  his  grand  chamberlain 
as  envoy  with  three  followers.  Leaving  Lhasa  on  that  date  the 
party  first  proceeded  towards  the  Tsan-ni  Kenbo's  native  place, 
whence  they  were  taken  by  the  Siberian  railway,  and  in  time  reached 
St.  Petersburg.  The  party  was  received  with  warm  welcome  by 
that  court,  to  which  it  oft'ered  presents  brought  from  Tibet.  It 
is  said  that  on  that  occasion  a  secret  understanding  was  reached 
between  the  two  governments. 

It  was  about  December  of  1901  or  January  of  the  following 
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year  that  the  party  returned  home.  By  that  time  I  had  already  been 
residing  in  Lhasa  for  some  time.  About  two  months  after  the  re- 
turn of  the  party  I  went  out  on  a  short  trip  on  horseback  to  a  place 
about  fifty  miles  northeast  of  Lhasa.  While  I  was  there  I  saw  two 
hundred  camels  fully  loaded  arrive  from  the  northeast.  The  load 
consisted  of  small  boxes,  two  packed  on  each  camel.  Every  load 
was  covered  with  skin,  and  so  I  could  not  even  guess  what  it  con- 
tained. The  smallness  of  the  boxes  however  arrested  my  attention, 
and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  some  Mongolians  must  have  been 
bringing  ingots  of  silver  as  a  present  to  the  Dalai  Lama.  I  asked 
some  of  the  drivers  about  the  contents  of  the  boxes,  but  they  could 
not  tell  me  anything.  They  were  hired  at  some  intermediate  station, 
and  so  knew  nothing  about  the  contents.  However  they  believed 
that  the  boxes  contained  silver,  but  they  knew  for  certain  that  these 
boxes  did  not  come  from  China.  They  had  been  informed  by  some- 
body that  they  came  from  some  unknown  place. 

When  I  returned  to  the  house  of  my  host,  the  minister  of 
finance  came  in  and  informed  him  that  on  that  day  a  heavy  load 
had  arrived  from  Russia.  On  my  host  inquiring  what  were  the 
contents  of  the  load,  the  minister  replied  that  this  was  a  secret. 
I  took  a  hint  from  this  talk  of  the  minister  and  left  the  room.  I 
had  however  by  good  chance  discovered  that  the  load  came  from 
Russia,  and  though  I  could  not  as  yet  form  any  idea  about  the 
contents,  I  tried  to  get  some  reliable  information. 

Now  I  knew  one  government  officer  who  was  one  of  the  worst 
repositories  imaginable  for  any  secret ;  he  was  such  a  gossip  that 
it  was  easy  to  worm  anything  from  him.  One  day  I  met  him  and 
gradually  the  trend  of  our  conversation  was  turned  to  the  last 
caravan.  I  found  him  quite  communicative  as  usual,  and  so  I  asked 
him  about  the  contents  of  the  load.  The  gentleman  was  so  far 
obliging,  that  he  told  me  (confidentially,  he  said)  that  another 
caravan  of  three  hundred  camels  had  arrived  some  time  before, 
and  that  the  load  brought  by  so  many  camels  consisted  of  small 
fire-arms,  bullets,  and  other  interesting  objects.  He  was  quite 
elated  with  the  weapons,  saying  that  now  for  the  first  time  Tibet 
was  sufficiently  armed  to  resist  any  attack  which  England  might 
undertake  against  her,  and  could  defiantly  reject  any  improper  re- 
quest which  that  aggressive  power,  as  the  Tibetans  believe  her 
to  be,  might  make  to  her. 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  one  of  the  guns  sent  by 
Russia.  It  was  apparently  one  of  modern  pattern,  but  it  did  not 
impress  me  as  possessing  any  long  range  nor  seem  to  be  quite  fit 
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for  active  service.  The  stock  bore  an  inscription  attesting  that  it 
was  made  in  the  United  States  of  America.  The  Tibetans  being 
ignorant  of  Roman  letters  and  EngHsh  firmly  believed  that  all  the 
weapons  were  made  in  Russia.  Tt  seems  that  about  one-half  of  the 
load  of  the  h\e  hundred  camels  consisted  of  small  'arms  and  am- 
munition. 

The  Chinese  government  appears  mortified  to  see  Tibet  en- 
deavoring to  break  off  her  traditional  relation  with  China,  and  to 
attach  herself  to  Russia.  The  Chinese  Amban  once  tried  to  inter- 
fere with  the  Tsan-ni  Kenbo's  dealings  in  Lhasa,  and  even  intended 
to  arrest  him.  But  it  was  of  no  avail,  as  the  Tibetan  government 
extended  protection  to  the  man  and  defeated  the  purposes  of  the 
Amban.  On  one  occasion  the  Tsan-ni  was  secretly  sent  to  Dar- 
jeeling  and  on  another  occasion  to  Nepal,  and  the  Amban  could 
never  catch  hold  of  him.  It  appears  that  the  British  government 
watched  the  movements  of  the  Tsan-ni,  and  this  suspicion  of  Eng- 
land against  him  appears  to  have  been  shared  by  the  Nepal  govern- 
ment. 

The  existence  of  the  Siberian  railway  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  give  any  great  help  to  Russia,  if  ever  the  latter  should  be  obliged 
from  one  reason  or  another  to  send  a  warlike  expedition  to  Lhasa. 
The  distance  from  the  nearest  station  to  Lhasa  is  prohibitive  of  any 
such  undertaking,  for  the  march,  even  if  nothing  happens  on  the 
road,  must  require  five  or  six  months  and  is  through  districts 
abounding  in  deserts  and  hills.  The  presence  of  wild  natives  in 
Amdo  and  Kham  is  also  a  discouraging  factor,  for  they  are  people 
who  are  perfectly  uncontrollable,  given  up  to  plunder  and  murder, 
and  of  course  thoroughly  at  home  in  their  own  haunts.  Even  dis- 
cipline and  superior  weapons  would  not  balance  the  natural  ad- 
vantages which  these  dreadful  people  enjoy  over  intruders,  how- 
ever well  informed  the  latter  may  be  about  the  topography  of  the 
districts.  Russia  can  hardly  expect  to  subdue  Tibet  by  force  of 
arms.  It  was  in  consideration  of  this  fact  that  the  Tsan-ni  Kenbo 
has  been  endeavoring  to  impose  upon  the  Tibetans  that  audacious 
fiction  about  the  identity  of  the  Czar's  person  with  that  of  the  long 
dead  Founder  of  the  New  Sect,  so  that  his  master  might  accomplish 
by  peaceful  means  what  he  could  hardly  effect  by  force. 

Under  the  circumstances,  something  like  a  reaction  seems 
already  to  have  set  in  against  the  pro-Russian  agitation  ingeniously 
planned  by  the  Tsan-ni  Kenbo.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  steps 
Russia  will  take  towards  Tibet  to  prevent  the  Lama's  country  from 
slipping  away  from  her  grasp. 
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Apparently  therefore  the  Russian  manoeuvres  in  Tibet  have 
succeeded,  and  the  question  that  naturally  arises  is  this:  "Is  Russia's 
footing  in  Tibet  so  firmly  established  as  to  enable  her  with  any 
hope  of  success  to  make  an  attempt  on  India  with  Tibet  as  her 
base?"  I  cannot  answer  this  question  affirmatively,  for  Russia's 
influence  in  Tibet  has  not  yet  taken  a  deep  root.  She  can  count 
only  on  the  Dalai  Lama  and  his  senior  premier  as  her  most  reliable 
friends,  and  the  support  of  the  rest  who  are  simply  blind  followers 
of  those  two  cannot  be  counted  upon.  Of  course  those  blind 
followers  would  remain  pro-Russian  if  Russia  should  persist  in 
actively  pushing  on  her  policy  of  fascination ;  but  as  their  attitude 
does  not  rest  on  a  solid  foundation  they  may  abandon  it  any  time 
when  affairs  take  a  turn  unfavorable  for  Russia.  For  it  must  be 
remembered  that  by  no  means  the  whole  of  the  higher  classes  of 
Tibet  are  even  passive  supporters  of  the  policy  marked  out  by  the 
Dalai  Lama  and  his  trusted  lieutenants.  On  the  contrary,  there 
are  some  few  who  are  secretly  suspicious  of  the  motives  of  Russia. 
The  Czar,  they  think,  may  be  the  sovereign  who  is  the  incarnate 
Founder,  but  his  very  munificence  towards  Tibet  may  have  some 
deep  meaning  at  bottom.  That  munificence  may  not  be  for  nothing ; 
if  it  is,  then  Russia  must  be  regarded  as  a  country  composed  of 
people  who  are  quite  godly — a  very  rare  thing  in  this  world  of 
give  and  take,  where  selfishness  is  a  guiding  motive.  Is  it  not  more 
reasonable  and  safer  to  interpret  those  repeated  acts  of  outward 
friendship  as  coming  from  her  ambitious  design  to  place  a  snare 
before  Tibet  and  finally  to  absorb  the  country?  But  such  ideas 
are,  I  say,  confined  to  only  a  very  limited  section,  and  are  exchanged 
in  whispers  between  confidential  friends.  They  do  not  seem  to 
have  reached  the  ears  of  the  Dalai  Lama  and  the  senior  premier. 
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A  READER  has  called  my  attention  to  Dostoyevsky's  instructive 
little  fable  of  "The  Onion"  which  is  found  in  the  great  Rus- 
sian's novel,  The  Brothers  Karamazov,  and  reads  as  follows : 

"Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  peasant  woman,  and  a  very 
wicked  woman  she  was.  And  she  died  and  did  not  leave  a  single 
good  deed  behind.  The  devils  caught  her  and  plunged  her  into  the 
lake  of  fire.  So  her  guardian  angel  stood  and  wondered  what 
good  deed  of  hers  he  could  remember  to  tell  to  God.  'She  once 
pulled  up  an  onion  in  her  garden,'  said  he,  'and  gave  it  to  a  beggar 
woman.'  And  God  answered :  'You  take  that  onion  then,  hold  it 
out  to  her  in  the  lake,  and  let  her  take  hold  and  be  pulled  out.  If 
you  can  pull  her  out  of  the  lake,  let  her  come  to  Paradise;  but  if 
the  onion  breaks,  then  the  woman  must  stay  where  she  is.'  The 
angel  ran  to  the  woman  and  held  out  the  onion  to  her.  'Come,' 
said  he,  'catch  hold  and  I'll  pull  you. out,"  and  he  began  cautiously 
pulling  her  out.  He  had  just  pulled  her  out,  when  the  other  sinners 
in  the  lake,  seeing  how  she  was  being  drawn  out,  began  catching 
hold  of  her  so  as  to  be  pulled  out  with  her.  But  she  was  a  very 
wicked  woman  and  she  began  kicking  them.  'I'm  to  be  pulled  out, 
not  you.  It's  my  onion,  not  yours.'  As  soon  as  she  said  that  the 
onion  broke,  and  the  woman  fell  into  the  lake  and  she  is  burning 
there  to  this  day." 

Having  myself  written  a  little  tale,  the  story  of  the  spider-web, 
to  illustrate  the  same  idea,  I  naturally  take  an  interest  in  all  kindred 
expositions  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  doctrine  must  be  a 
very  ancient  inheritance  of  the  human  race,  likely  of  a  pre-Christian 
date.  According  to  my  version  an  evil-doer  is  suffering  torture  in 
hell,  and  when  he  calls  on  Buddha  for  succor  the  poor  wretch  can- 
not remember  a  single  good  deed  he  ever  performed  on  earth.  But 
the  All-compassionate  One,  in  his  omniscience,  recalls  that  once  the 
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sinner  took  pity  on  a  spider  crawling  before  him  on  his  path  and 
avoided  stepping  on  it.  Then  the  blessed  Buddha  allowed  the  spider 
to  go  to  his  benefactor's  rescue.  He  spun  a  web  from  paradise  to 
hell  and  bade  the  evil-doer  take  hold  of  it  and  be  drawn  upward 
out  of  the  fiery  pools.  This  he  did ;  but  other  denizens  of  hell  took 
hold  of  him,  and  the  spider-web  stretched  but  still  held  out.  Then, 
in  fear  that  it  would  break,  he  shouted,  "Let  go,  the  web  is  mine." 
Thereupon  it  broke  at  once,  and  he  fell  back  into  hell. 

Dostoyevsky's  story  is  very  similar  to  another  version  of  the 
same  thought  in  Italian  folklore,  told  of  St.  Peter's  mother.  It  was 
quoted  at  length  some  time  ago  in  TJie  Open  Court  (Vol.  XIX,  1905, 
pp.  756-758),  and  I  will  add  here  that  when  I  wrote  the  story  of 
the  spider-web  I  was  unacquainted  with  either  the  Italian  or  Rus- 
sian version. 

The  origin  of  my  story  is  mainly  rooted  in  a  Buddhist  tradi- 
tion. We  read  that  the  man  who  has  overcome  the  error  of  selfhood 
says,  in  reply  to  Mara,  the  Evil  One,  the  Tempter,  "Naught  is  of 
me."^  Whatever  other  recollections  may  have  combined  to  shape 
the  spider-web  episode,  they  were  unconscious  at  the  time  I  wrote 
the  story  Karma  in  which  it  occurs. 

Hell  is  the  thought  of  "I"  and  "me,"  the  thought  of  "myself" 
and  "mine."  Liberation  or  salvation  is  gained  only  through  an 
utter  abandonment  of  all  selfhood,  and  even  if  we  were  living  in 
paradise,  so  long  as  we  harbored  the  thought  of  self  in  our  heart, 
we  would  be  in  hell.     This  is  the  Buddhist  doctrine. 

Religion  is  ultimately  an  all-feeling,  a  panpathy,  a  love  for  all 
that  lives,  and  this  thought  is  not  confined  to  Buddhism ;  it  is  the 
natural  faith  of  mankind.  Primitive  religion,  as  it  existed  in 
the  prehistoric  mind  and  lingers  still  in  many  old  traditions,  as  in 
Grimm's  fairy  tales,  and  especially  in  "The  Ancient  Mariner."  is 
much  broader  than  we  are  inclined  to  grant.  Coleridge  has  faith- 
fully expressed  it   in  the  all-comprehensive  declaration : 

"He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth   all." 

This  religion  is  not  mere  fancy ;  it  has  existed  and  still  exists 
to  a  great  extent  ainong  the  people  whom  we  call  savages,  and  also 
characterizes  Dostoyevsky's  story  of  the  onion. 

Dostoyevsky  was  naturally  of  an  impressionable  nature,  and 

^  See  Dharma,  Sth  ed.,  p.  78,  quoted  from  Warren's  translation  of  the  Sam- 
yutta-Nikaya. 
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the  hardships  of  his  life  served  to  increase  the  sensitiveness  of  his 
soul. 

From  the  "Translator's  Preface"  to  Dostoyevsky's  The  Broth- 
ers Karamaaoz',  we  quote  the  following  passage: 

"Though  neither  by  temperament  nor  conviction  a  revolutionist, 
Dostoyevsky  was  one  of  a  little  group  of  young  men  who  met 
together  to  read  Fourier  and  Proudhon.  He  was  accused  of 
'taking  part  in  conversations  against  the  censorship,  of  reading 
a  letter  from  Byelinsky  to  Gogol,  and  of  knowing  of  the  intention 
to  set  up  a  printing  press.'  Under  Nicholas  I  (that  'stern  and 
just  man,'  as  Maurice  P)aring  calls  him,  this  was  enough,  and  he 
was  condemned  to  death.  After  eight  months'  imprisonment  he 
was,  with  twenty-one  others,  taken  out  to  the  Semyonovsky  Square 
to  be  shot.  Writing  to  his  brother  Mihail,  Dostoyevsky  says :  'They 
snapped  swords  over  our  heads,  and  they  made  us  put  on  the  white 
shirts  worn  by  persons  condemned  to  death.  Thereupon  we  were 
bound  in  threes  to  stakes,  to  suiTer  execution.  Being  the  third  in 
the  row,  I  concluded  I  had  only  a  fgw  minutes  of  life  before  me. 
I  thought  of  you  and  your  dear  ones,  and  I  contrived  to  kiss 
Plestcheiev  and  Dourov,  who  were  next  to  me,  and  to  bid  them 
farewell.  Suddenly  the  troops  beat  a  tattoo,  we'  were  unbound, 
brought  back  upon  the  scaffold,  and  informed  that  his  Majesty  had 
spared  our  lives.' 

"The  sentence  was  commuted  to  hard  labor.  One  of  the  pris- 
oners, Grigoryev,  went  mad  as  soon  as  he  was  untied,  and  never 
regained  his  sanity.  The  intense  suffering  of  this  experience  left 
a  lasting  stamp  on  Dostoyevsky's  mind.  Though  his  religious  tem- 
per led  him  in  the  end  to  accept  every  suffering  with  resignation 
and  to  regard  it  as  a  blessing  in  his  own  case,  he  constantly  recurs 
to  the  subject  in  his  writings.  He  describes  the  awful  agony  of 
the  condemned  man  and  insists  on  the  cruelty  of  inflicting  such 
torture.  Then  followed  four  years  of  penal  servitude,  spent  in  the 
company  of  common  criminals  in  Siberia,  where  he  began  the  'Dead 
House,'  and  some  years  of  service  in  a  disciplinary  battalion. 

"He  had  shown  signs  of  some  obscure  nervous  disease  before 
his  arrest,  and  this  now  developed  into  violent  attacks  of  epilepsy, 
from  which  he  suffered  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  fits  occurred 
three  or  four  times  a  year  and  were  more  frequent  in  periods  of 
great  strain.     In  1859  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Russia." 

The  fact  that  war  has  its  benefits  as  well  as  its  horrors  was 
felt  by  Dostoyevsky  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war  when  England 
and  France  were  arrayed  against  Russia.     In  1877,  soon  after  the 
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outbreak  of  the  war,  he  wrote  a  series  of  articles  in  its  defense, 
maintaining  that  war  is  not  always  a  scourge,  but  often  means 
deliverance.  This  interesting  work  closes  with  the  following  words 
whose  prophetic  content  may  well  be  called  to  mind  to-day: 

"We  may  say  in  general  that  when  human  society  is  unsound 
and  degenerate  even  such  a  useful  thing  as  a  long  peace  brings  only 
injury  instead  of  benefit.  .  .  .It  is  not  an  accident  that  in  the  history 
of  Europe  every  generation  has  had  its  war.  Hence  indeed  war 
too  probably  has  its  use  ;  it  brings  healing  and  relief  to  mankind. 
When  we  think  of  it  in  the  abstract  this  may  seem  revolting,  but  it 
is  a  fact.  . .  .But  war  is  really  an  advantage  only  when  it  is  under- 
taken in  the  name  of  a  high  principle  and  not  for  material  advan- 
tage, not  for  the  purpose  of  greedy  acquisition  or  haughty  oppres- 
sion. Otherwise  war  has  always  led  nations  upon  false  paths  and 
brought  them  to  ruin.  If  we  ourselves  will  not  live  to  see  Eng- 
land's end,  at  least  our  children  will." 
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ERNST  MACH,  whose  death  is  reported  with  the  'most  recent  European 
news,  was  a  scientists'  scientist.  Jacques  Loeb  and  Wilhelm  Ostwald 
hailed  him  as  a  messiah  of  scientific  thought;  William  James  paid  tribute 
to  the  "wonderful  originality"  of  his  psychological  work;  Pearson  cited  his 
"Mechanics"  as  the  one  book  that  had  given  him  help  and  encouragement.  But 
to  the  mass  of  educated  laymen  he  remained  at  best  a  mere  name.  The  un- 
assuming Viennese  professor  of  the  history  and  theory  of  the  inductive  sciences 
was  not  a  popular  tribune.  He  preached  no  creed,  he  had  no  get-rich-quick 
scheme  for  grasping  the  meaning  of  the  universe,  and  so  no  catchword  would 
stick  to  him.  Yet  his  cultural  significance  is  tremendous,  and  it  is  this  cultural 
mission  alone  that  requires  exposition  here. 

On  the  intellectual  side,  Mach  represents  the  extreme  of  what  James 
called  "toughmindedness."  He  abhorred  systems,  he  eliminated  the  super- 
natural, he  looked  askance  upon  the  use  of  hypotheses,  demanding  a  descrip- 
tion rather  than  an  explanation  of  phenomena.  Even  the  time-honored  concept 
of  causality,  about  which  all  science  is  popularly  supposed  to  revolve,  fell  short 
of  his  ideal  of  logical  rigor,  and  he  put  in  its  place  the  mathematical  notion  of 
functional  relationship.  But  the  temperamental  make-up  coupled  with  this 
positivistic  chastity  was  marked  by  a  sweet  reasonableness,  a  genial  humor.  In 
this  respect  Mach  differed  widely  from  the  men  with  whom  he  fought,  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  against  the  intrusion  of  metaphysics  into  the  natural  sciences.  He 
lacked  Pearson's  pugnacity  and  Ostwald's  cocksureness.  His  skeptical  position 
recalls  Virchow's  anti-Darwinianism;  but  Mach  was  a  hundred  times  more 
susceptible  to  new  ideas  and  was  quite  without  the  great  pathologist's  snarling 
superciliousness.  His  spiritual  affiliations  lay  rather  with  the  humorous,  free- 
thinking  mystics,  with  men  of  the  sta'mp  of  Fechner  and  James;  and  when 
William  James  visited  him  in  1880  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  world  held  no  two 
men  more  open-minded,  tolerant,  and  humane. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  Mach's  activity  again  and  again  reveals  the 
happy  synthesis  of  elements  that  are  usually  discordant.  A  physicist  by  pro- 
fession, he  had  no  bigoted  contempt  for  the  humanities;  the  decipherment  of  the 
Rosetta  stone  seemed  to  him  a  great  scientific  achievement.  Always  and  every- 
where he  attempted  to  see  science  in  its  cultural  setting,  and  for  this  end  he 
studied  history  and  sociology,  and  even  ethnological  monographs.  Most  char- 
acteristic of  all  and  of  basic  significance  for  his  world-view  was  his  conception 
of  psychology.  Mach  did  not  regard  this  science  as  a  mere  appendage  to 
physics  nor  did  he  attempt  to  reduce  its  data  to  molecular  mechanics.  This 
attitude  was  no  pose  or  chance  exhibition  of  tolerance,  but  stood  rooted  in  the 
very  essence  of  his  thinking. 

For  from  the  first  Mach  had  developed  that  evolutionary  and  "instrumental" 
theory   of  human   knowledge  which   has   latterly  become   popular   through   the 


efforts  of  Dewey  and  James.  All  knowledge,  he  argued,  was  a  means  of  human 
ends,  whether  practical  or  theoretic.  It  had  sprung  up  at  first  in  response  to 
biological  necessit^^  As  part  of  life's  game,  man  was  obliged  to  adapt  himself 
to  the  conditions  that  confronted  him  and  to  summarize  his  experience  by 
rough-and-ready  generalizations  that  would  enable  him  to  adjust  his  conduct 
to  a  probable  result.  Based  on  a  host  of  immediate  needs  and  interests,  these 
crude  formulations  could  not  form  an  harmonious  whole;  the  primitive  "laws" 
were  in  mutual  conflict.  Hence  came  the  necessity  of  adapting  not  merely 
thought  to  reality  but  different  thoughts  to  one  another,  and  with  this  logical 
demand  science  proper  arose.  But  the  sciences,  too,  are  only  provisional  at- 
tempts at  summing  up  the  data  of  their  several  domains.  Mechanics  developed 
the  concepts  of  mass  and  motion  in  grappling  with  the  phenomena  of  equilib- 
rium and  dynamics.  This  obvious  historical  fact  at  once  limits  the  usefulness 
of  these  conceptual  tools.  Mechanics  happens  to  have  been  the  first  branch 
of  science  that  was  cultivated  intensively  and  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  exact 
formulation.  But  this  does  not  make  mechanical  facts  more  real  or  more  funda- 
mental than  all  others.  Electrical,  chemical,  thermal,  even — so  far  as  our  ex- 
perience is  concerned — psychological  phenomena  are  inextricably  linked  with 
those  of  equilibrated  and  moving  masses.  To  determine  the  manifold  inter- 
relations of  all  these  data — all  equally  real  and  equally  worthy  of  study — is  the 
goal  of  science;  but  it  is  absurd  to  represent  the  whole  of  the  universe  by  what 
is  not  even  a  distinct  part  of  it  but  only  one  aspect  of  the  whole,  which  the 
physicist  for  purposes  of  his  own  finds  it  desirable  to  isolate.  To  transplant  the 
notions  that  prove  convenient  for  this  special  task  into  the  realm  of  mind, 
to  thrust  mental  data  into  the  straitjacket  fitted  for  mechanical  fact  is  futile  and 
mischievous. 

By  thus  rising  above  the  preconceptions  of  the  physicists'  guild  and  apply- 
ing the  touchstone  of  historical  criticism  to  their  traditional  stock-in-trade, 
Mach  not  only  became  the  spokesman  of  a  new  scientific  spirit,  he  also  fur- 
nished the  secure  foundation  for  a  positivistic  world-view.  It  was  in  this  regard 
that  previous  and  contemporary  attempts  in  the  same  direction  had  failed. 
Nothing  was  easier  for  the  up-to-date  conservative  than  to  puncture  such  a 
system  as  Herbert  Spencer's.  Professor  James  Ward  and  others  could  readily 
show  that  it  not  only  far  transcended  the  legitimate  bounds  of  logical  inference 
but  that  its  basic  conceptions  were  vague  and  self-contradictory:  it  was  meta- 
physics tricked  out  in  scientific  garb.  The  fault  was  inherent  in  the  attempt 
to  have  an  avowedly  complete  system  at  all.  Ostwald's  natural  philosophy  is 
better  than  Spencer's,  for  it  has  benefited  by  Mach's  critique  of  physical  con- 
cepts, but  when  it  pigeonholes  consciousness  as  a  form  of  energy  it  cannot 
withstand  hostile  scrutin3^  Forms  of  energy,  as  the  physicist  uses  the  word, 
are  measurable  and  mutually  convertible  quantities.  But  the  conscious  states 
w^hich  the  psychologist  describes  are  not  measurable  in  dynes  and  ergs;  and 
even  if  they  were,  their  quantitative  relations  with  heat  and  mechanical  energy 
would  have  to  be  determined  before  the  concept  of  "conscious  energy"  could 
attain  scientific  status.  Even  this  latest  integration  of  the  universe  by  an  exact 
scientist  is  thus  bound  to  succumb  to  the  enemy,  amidst  the  jubilations  of  the 
Bergsons  and  Brunetieres  and  Chestertons.  But  Macli's  philosophy  is  im- 
pregnable from  an  intellectual  point  of  view  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
merely  embodies  the  quintessence  of  scientific  method  itself.  As  soon  as  the 
idea  of  a  closed  system  is  discarded  on  principle,  as  soon  as  the  concepts  of 
physics  or  any  other  science  are  recognized  as  having  only  a  relative  value 
within  their  respective  spheres,  criticism  is  silenced.    Such  a  view,  to  use  Mach's 


own  phrase,  is  not  designed  to  solve  one  or  seven  or  nine  riddles  of  the  uni- 
verse. It  presents  a  dual  task.  For  one  thing,  basic  concepts  must  be  clarified 
by  tracing  their  genesis  and  eliminating  elements  arbitrarily  added  to  actual 
experience.  Secondly,  it  becomes  necessary  to  determine  the  manifold  relations 
to  one  another  of  all  the  observed  phenomena  in  the  universe.  The  few  vague 
metaphysical  problems  are  thus  transformed  into  an  indefinite  number  of 
definitely  formulated  problems  that  can  be  attacked  with  the  technique  of 
modern  science.  To  some  this  program  may  appear  emotionally  unsatisfactor3% 
but  it  cannot  be  criticised  as  unscientific. 

So  far  Mach's  philosophy  of  science  might  perhaps  be  embraced  by  a  fol- 
lower of  Bergson.  Indeed,  I  for  one  must  confess  that  in  the  first  part  of 
"L'Evolution  Creatrice"  I  could  find  nothing  of  value  that  Mach  had  not  ex- 
pounded a  generation  earlier  with  all  the  superiority  of  his  specialist  knowledge 
and  logical  acumen.  The  fundamental  difference  lies  in  the  value  attached  to 
intellectual  processes.  For  by  another  synthesis  Mach  combines  a  biological, 
instrumental  estimate  of  knowledge  with  a.  decided  rationalism.  What  if 
science  is  of  onl)^  relative  validity,  an  ever  incomplete  and  at  first  blush  super- 
fluous by-product  of  biological  evolution?  Apply  the  pragmatic  test,  and  you  will 
find  that  it,  and  it  alone,  has  worked.  It  has  created  the  conditions  for  material 
welfare,  and  if  much  still  remains  to  be  done  we  must  rely  on  the  tried  scientific 
methods,  on  applied  psychology  and  sociology,  rather  than  on  transcendental 
beliefs,  which  Mach  regarded  as  failures. 

It  is  here  that  Mach  also  parts  company  with  his  much-beloved  friend  Wil- 
liam James.  For  James,  who  sympathetically  appreciated  so  much  in  human 
nature  that  remained  a  sealed  book  to  others,  was  smitten  with  a  fatal  blindness 
in  point  of  rationalism.  He  saw  the  exaggerations  and  narrowness  of  the  cult, 
but  he  had  no  eye  for  the  wondrous  beauty  it  held  for  the  initiate.  How,  other- 
wise, could  he  have  sneered  at  Cliflford  as  the  enfant  terrible  of  the  movement? 
But  in  Mach  there  glowed  the  spirit  of  the  French  encyclopaedists  and  the 
great  expositors  of  evolution,  purged  by  his  intellectual  asceticism  and  mel- 
lowed by  a  personal  tolerance  never  surpassed,  yet  all  the  more  puissant  in  its 
effects.  Above  his  radical  predecessors,  he  was  as  decidedly  with  them.  He 
rejected  Laplace's  over-estimation  of  the  then  newly  gained  physical  knowledge 
in  postulating  a  mind  that  might  deduce  the  future  course  of  the  universe  from 
data  as  to  the  initial  velocities  and  positions  of  its  masses.  But  this  exaggera- 
tion in  the  joy  of  discovery  was  to  Mach  no  occasion  for  cheap  gibes  at  one 
of  the  great  intellects  of  mankind;  it  seemed  rather  a  noble  and  elevating  spec- 
tacle at  which  his  heart  throbbed  in  sympathetic  accord.  So,  too,  he  saw  in 
Haeckel  no  repulsively  tough-minded  pugilist  of  the  intellectual  arena,  but  an 
upright,  incorruptible  champion  of  popular  enlightenment  and  the  liberty  of 
thought. 

Mach  saw  that  Voltaire  and  Clifford  and  the  rest  of  the  radicals  were  not 
possessed  by  a  wanton  mania  of  destructiveness  but  by  a  holy  passion  against 
cruelty,  stupidity,  and  fanaticism;  that  they  warred  against  other-worldly 
optimism  because  it  shrank  from  grappling  with  the  everyday  tasks  of  human- 
ity. Their  negation  had  a  positive  side — the  stress  on  social  wants  and  social 
welfare.  And  Mach,  as  one  of  the  most  recent  and  noblest  of  the  rationalists, 
has  an  advanced  program  of  social  ethics.  He  pleads  for  the  reform  of  juridicial 
procedure,  for  a  wider  democracy,  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  blessings 
of  civilization;  he  summons  us  to  battle  against  all  the  medieval  heritage  of 
brutality  and  ignorance.  In  outlining  this  practical  program  as  the  core  of  a 
positivistic  ethics  he  goes  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  purely  intellectual  leader 
and  becomes  the  founder  of  a  rejuvenated  and  genuinely  liberal  scientific  faith. 

ROBERT  H.  LOWIE. 


The  Philosophy  of  Wang  Yang- 
Ming; 

By 

Frederick  Goodrich  Henke,  Ph.  D. 

Introduction  by  Professor  James  H.  Tufts,  Univ.  of  Chicago 

The  Philosophy  of  Wang  Yang-Ming  is  an  important 
book  for  readers  interested  in  philosophy  and  in  Chinese 
thought.  Here  we  have  a  prominent  Chinese  thinker  repre- 
sented in  an  English  translation  of  his  works,  including  a  life 
of  the  author  and  an  appreciation  of  his  theories.  This  in- 
stance will  introduce  us  to  the  mode  of  thought  of  Chinese 
philosophers,  and  will  prove  interesting  not  only  to  sinol- 
ogists, but  also  to  specialists  in  philosophy,  and  to  historians 
of  human  thought,  who  naturally  will  compare  the  develop- 
ment of  philosophical  thought  in  the  West  with  similar  ten- 
dencies in  the  East. 

Wang  Yang-Ming  was  an  idealist  of  the  monistic  type. 
For  him  mind  covered  the  entire  gamut  of  existence ;  he 
thought  that  nothing  existed  independent  and  apart  from 
mind.  This  seems  to  be  very  theoretical,  but  our  author  rep- 
resents a  most  practical  philosophy,  for  he  believes  that  there 
can  be  no  real  knowledge  without  action.  In  many  respects 
he  reminds  one  of  Kant.  He  believes  that  the  individual 
has  within  himself  the  spring  of  knowledge,  and  should  con- 
stantly carry  into  practice  the  things  that  his  intuitive  knowl- 
edge of  good  gives  him  opportunity  to  do. 

Cloth,   512  pp.  Price  $2.50 
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GOETHE 

With  Special  Consideration  of  His  Philosophy 

By 

PAUL  CARUS 

Cloth,  Profusely  Illustrated.     8vo.,  pp.  357.     Price  net  $3.00 


PRESS  NOTES 

"A  very  handsome  volume.  Printed  in  beautiful  type 
and  profusely  illustrated.  .  .  .the  most  significant  feature  of 
Carus's  book  is  the  sympathetic  attitude  it  evinces  toward 
Goethe,  the  man  and  thinker." — Princeton  Theological  Re- 
view. 

"Dr.  Carus's  analysis  and  interpretation  of  Faust  are 
both  rational  and  illuminating,  and  will  be  especially  inter- 
esting to  the  careful  student." — Mihvaukee  Journal. 

"A  true  history  of  Goethe  must  necessarily  be  a  literary 
history  of  his  age.  and  that  is  exactly  what  Dr.  Carus's 
readable  book  is."- — Literary  Digest. 

"Goethe's  vibrations  between  love  affairs  and  friend- 
ships as  described  by  Cams  give  an  excellent  light  on  the 
nature  of  the  man." — Chicago  Journal. 

"Dr.  Carus  has  distinguished  his  work  by  giving  atten- 
tion to  the  lesser  poems  that  are  practically  unknown  in 
this  country  and  especially  to  such  passages  as  best  reveal 
Goethe's  philosophy  of  life." — Chicago  Daily  News. 

"A  sympathetic  study  of  one  of  the  most  notable  men 
in  the  world." — North  Carolina  Christian  Advocate. 

"Everything  that  Dr.  Carus  writes  is  distinguished  by 
polished  learning,  and  this  newest  work  bears  the  usual 
evidence  of  research  and  devotion." — Chicago  Herald. 

"The  book  is  scholarly  as  well  as  popular." —  New  York 
Tribune. 
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"SCIENTIA" 


INTERNATIONAL   REVIEW   OF  SCIENTIFIC 

SYNTHESIS 
/ssitct/  Dwnthly  (i\ich  niiiiiher  cotisistins:  of  loo  to 
I  JO  pages).  Editor:  EUGENIC  RiGNANO 

"SCIENTIA"  continues  to  realize  its  programme  of  synthesis.  It  publishes  articles  which  relate 
to  the  various  branches  of  theoretic  research,  and  are  all  of  general  interest ;  it  thus  enables  its  readers 
to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  general  course  of  the  contemporary  scientific  movement. 

"SCIENTIA"  appeals  to  the  co-operation  of  the  most  eminent  scientific  men  of  all  countries.  It 
has  published  articles  by  Messrs.  Andrassy,  Budaf>est  —  \TT\i\&n\\xs,  StM^-/u>/M~AsMey ,  l^'fiiiim^ham 
— Bohlin.  .S7o(/t/i,>/w— Bonnesen,  A'()/,«/i, ;<'<"'/— Borel.  /'(/r/^— Bortkiewicz,  />V?-//«— Bottazzi,  Napoli 
—Bragg,  A<ri/j  —  Brentano,  -i/7;«(7(c«  —  Brillouin,  Paris  —  Bruni,  Faiiova — Castelnuovo,  Roma  — 
Caullery, /'ir/i  — Chamberlin,  t7//t,!^(;— Ciamician,  Boiogna—ZosXeinWn,  Aj/Zj^— Crommelin,  Lreen- 
livVV; —Darwin,  0;w/'r/,4v -Delage,  /'<i'«— De  Martonne,  /^.;rM  De  Vries,  .)"/.si',  ;</,/;«  Driesch, 
//,/</<7/v;-i-  — Durkheim,  /".;>«  — Eddington,  t;riv«;c/<./;  —  Edgeworth,  (^Xi/^r^/— Einstein.  Ziiricli— 
Emery,  AW(>i>«a— Enriques,  ^'(^Vi'•«,^  — Fabry,  .'Aer.v, ■///(•— Fisher.  A'.ic  Haven.  -U.  S.  .•/.  — Foa,  Torino— 
Fowler,  A^wf/cw—Fredericq,  /,/tVt— Freud,  '/'/(■«— Galeotti,  i\'«/o//— Golgi,  /'/r'/Vi— Gregory .  Glast:o^u 
— Guignebert,  /'i;;/^— Haberlandt,  t;;.;-— Hertwig,  />Vr//«— Jacob),  AV««— Janet,  i".ir/i--Jespersen, 
Gettto/tc — Kapteyn,  Gronini;cn—\i.\A<X,  Oxford — Langevin,  Paris — Lebedew,  Moscou  —  Lodge,  Binninii- 
//aw  — Loisy,  Paris  —  LorentZ,  HaarL-tu  —  Lorla,    lorino  —  Lowell,  Flagstaff,   I'.S.A.  —  ^ach,    li'i,)!  — 

Maunder,  t^'tYwrc/t/;— Meillet,  /'<j'/V— Nernst,  i5(?7/«— Ostwald,  /.tv>i/4.'— Pareto,  Lausanne  -Peano, 
Torino — Picard,  Paris-  Poincare,  /'('/>  Puiseux,  /'f'«-  kabaud,  Paris — Righi,  j5"/oi'"(i— Rjgnano, 
i1///a«,7  — Russell,  Gi;K(^r/,/j.'<'  — Rutherford,  -)/<j«<7;i\t/<v— Sayce,  t>.r/yr,/  — Schiaparelli,  .Milano  -See- 
liger,  .l/«Kt7;f«— Semon,  .!/««< //,■«- -Sherrington,  /-/r'lv/rt?/— Smoluchowski,  Lemberg—SoAAy  ,Glasgcnu 

— Sombart,  />>c.f/</7/~Suess, '/'/<•«  — Svedberg,  ^^/.?';Aj —Tannery,  /'<(r/.r— Turner,  (:^.!/(^r,/— Uexkuell, 
Heidelberg — Vinogradoff,  Moseou — Volterra,  Koma — Westermarck,  Helsingfors — Wundt,  Leipzig — Zee- 
man,  Ww.s/iri/ijw  -Zeuthen,  Kopenliagen — and  more  than  a  hundred  others. 

"SCIENTIA"  publishes,  at  present,  in  the  section  dedicated  to  sociological  articles,  a  series  of 
studies  on  the  high  present  questions  of  an  international  character  raised  by  the  war. 

"SCIENTIA"  publishes  its  articles  in  the  language  of  its  authors,  and  joins  to  the  principal  text  a 
supplement  containing  the  French  translations  of  all  the  articles  that  are  not  in  French.  Write  for  a 
specimen  number. 

Annual  Subscription:  24  sh.,  post  free. 

Publishers— WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE— London 


Germany  Misjudged 

By 

Roland  Hugins 

(Cloth,  $1.60.     Pages,  114.) 

PRESS  NOTES. 

"A  forceful  plea  for  America  to  keep  her  head  and  not  capitulate 
to  the  same  madness  by  embracing  the  European  idea  of  'redeeming  a 
nation  by  killing  its  citizens'.  . .  .here  we  have  an  appeal  to  international 
good  will  in  the  interests  of  a  lasting  peace." — Detroit  Times. 

"A  discussion  of  American  opinion  on  the  Great  War  and  a  con- 
demnation of  its  hastiness  of  decision  for  the  allies." — Reedy's  Mirror. 

"Mr.  Hugins  appears  as  a  champion  of  peace  for  America,  and 
his  appeal  comes  with  a  natural  eloquence  and  genuine  patriotism."— 
Ithaca  Journal. 
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Works  by 
Rabbi  Joseph  Krauskopf,  D.  D. 


I.  Jesus — Man  or  God  ? 

Five  lectures,  showing  the  gradual  process 
by  which  Jesus,  the  man,  developed  into  a 
Deity. 

Price,  paper  2^c;  cloth  joc. 


II.  Prejudice — Its  Genesis  and  Exodus 

Six  lectures  showing  the  origin  and  spread 
of  prejudice  against  the  Jews,  and  the  pos- 
sible cure  of  it  on  the  part  of  Jews,  as  well 
as  of  Christians. 

Price,  paper  2^c;  cloth  jOc. 


III.  Impressions  of  The  Oberammergau  Pas- 
sion Play 

While  describing  the  play,  the  author  an- 
alyzes the  historical  value  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament data  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  es- 
tablishes the  thesis  that  it  was  the  Romans, 
and  not  the  Jews,  who  crucified  Jesus. 

The  book  contains  226  pages  of  interesting 
material,  and  holds  the  reader  spell-bound 
from  first  to  last.  Though  a  scholarly  work, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  popularly  treated,  and 
reads  like  a  novel. 

Price,  paper  6oc;  cloth  $i .10  postpaid. 
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A  Budget  of  Paradoxes 

By  Augustus  De  Morgan 

Revised  and  edited  with  full  Bibliographical  Notes  and  Index,  by  David 
Eugene  Smith,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
Cloth,  2  volumes,  500  pages  each.    $3.50  per  volume. 

This  is  the  work  by  which  De  Morgan  is  best  known  to  most  people. 
Charm,  humor,  satire,  learning,  love  of  the  curious — including  the  psy- 
chology of  the  circle-squarers— all  mark  this  book  as  one  of  absorbing 
interest  to  all  lovers  of  books.  Notes  are  necessary  nowadays  to  recall 
to  the  reader  half-forgotten  names  and  incidents,  and  this  edition  is  the 
careful  work  of  the  eminent  bibliographer.  Dr.  D.  E.  Smith. 

Press  Notes 

"The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company  has  many  times  laid  the  educated  world 
under  an  obligation  by  its  publishing  ventures.  Its  latest  undertaking  is  the  re- 
printing of  Augustus  De  Morgan's  book  entitled  "A  Budget  of  Paradoxes,"  which 
first  appeared  in  1872." — Classical  Weekly. 

"Augustus  De  Morgan  was  one  of  the  most  famous  mathematicians  of  his  time, 
and  one  of  its  greatest  personalities,  though  the  general  public  to-day  knows  the 
name  principally  through  his  son,  William  De  Morgan,  the  novelist." — Bookman. 

"  'A  Budget  of  Paradoxes'  is  a  work  in  bibliography.  It  is  a  whole  library  of 
curiosities,  most  of  them  absurd  enough,  mathematical  jokes,  literary,  political  and 
philosophical  'paradoxes.'  The  Open  Court  Company  has  produced  the  work  very 
successfully." — Springfield  Republican. 

"De  Morgan,  whose  repute  as  a  mathematician  was  high  in  his  day,  had  a  wide- 
ranging  intellect  and  a  polemical  temper.  He  used  the  word  paradox  for  that  which 
was  apart  from  general  opinion ;  and  it  is  of  these  departures  he  writes  with  a 
versatility  and  penetration  that  makes  his  comment  interesting." — Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

"Delicious  bits  of  satire  of  the  nmeteenth  century.  ..  .An  amazing  work." — 
Review  of  Reviews. 

"Out  of  print  for  long  years,  lovers  of  the  classical  and  the  curious  will  welcome 
its  appearance  in  a  new  edition  in  two  volumes  under  the  editorship  of  David  Eugene 
Smith  of  Columbia  University." — The  Chicago  Tribune. 

"The  collection  begins  with  Buridan's  foundation  for  an  argument  on  free-will 
— the  story  of  the  ass,  hungry  and  thirsty,  tied  between  a  bundle  of  hay  and  a  pail 
of  water,  the  observer  to  see  which  he  would  choose  first." — New  York  World. 
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THE   CLASSICAL  WEEKLY 

(Owned  and  published  by  The  Classical  Association  of  the  Atlantic  States) 

A  paper  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  life, 
the  languages  and  the  literatures  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  in  all  their  phases. 

THE  CLASSICAL  WEEKLY  appears  in  each  week  be- 
tween October  i  and  May  31,  except  in  weeks  in  which  there 
is  a  legal  or  school  holiday. 

Each  issue  contains  eight  full  pages  of  reading  matter, 
8x5^  inches,  two  columns  to  the  page,  and  also  a  four-page 
cover,  devoted  to  advertisements  of  classical  books.  Each  is- 
sue contains  an  editorial,  leading  articles,  one  or  more  signed 
reviews,  notes,  etc.  Lists  of  new  books  and  articles,  especially 
of  classical  articles  that  appear  in  non-classical  periodicals,  are 
given  from  time  to  time. 

The  paper  seeks  first  to  be  helpful  to  teachers  in  the  Sec- 
ondary Schools,  but  due  heed  is  given  to  the  interests  of  teachers 
in  the  Colleges  and  the  Universities. 

Except  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Del- 
aware, Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  subscrip- 
tion price  of  THE  CLASSICAL  WEEKLY  in  the  United 
States  is  one  dollar  (^i.oo)  per  volume.  In  Canada,  Cuba, 
Europe,  etc.,  $.30  must  be  added  for  postage. 

In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  individuals  can  secure 
THE  CLASSICAL  WEEKLY  only  through  membership  in 
The  Classical  Association  of  the  Atlantic  States  (dues,  $2.00 
per  year.  May  i  to  April  30). 

Remittances  may  be  sent  to 

CHARLES  KNAPP 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 

BARNARD  COLLEGE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  Venus  of  Milo 

An  Archeological  Study  of  the 
Goddess  of  Womanhood 

By  PAUL  CARUS 

Cloth.     Pp.182.     Price,  $1.00.     Beautifully  Illustrated 

Aphrodite,  the  goddess  of  love,  represents  orig- 
inally a  distinctly  cosmic  principle.  She  is  the  tend- 
ency of  procreation,  the  exuberance  of  growth,  the 
fertile  humidity  of  spring  and  the  spread  of  organic 
life.  It  is  but  natural  that  this  cosmic  creatrix  was 
in  an  early  stage  identified  with  love  in  every  form, 
and  especially  with  human  love,  with  propagation  and 
the  pleasures  of  family  life. 

Aphrodite  was  worshiped  in  prehistoric  age  and 
the  origin  of  her  cult  is  plainly  traceable  to  the  Orient. 

While  we  recognize  a  strong  Oriental  influence  in 
the  Greek  construction  of  the  Aphrodite  cult,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  we  have  in  the  type  which  is  now 
well  known  as  Venus  a  new  and  independent  origin 
of  the  divine  ideal  of  femininity. 

Without  detracting  from  her  universal  significance 
as  the  cosmic  principle  of  generation,  the  artistic  con- 
ception of  the  Greek  mind  at  once  idealized  her  as  the 

incarnation  of  loveliness  and  grace,  and  from   Phidias  down  to  the 

end  of  paganism  she  has  remained  this  ideal. 

In  Rome,  Aphrodite  was  identified  with  Venus,  the  goddess  of 
vegetation  and  gardening,  and  in  the  imperial  age  her  popularity 
increased  because  the  legend  of  ^neas  made  her  the  ancestor  of  the 
Julian  family  and  the  protectrix  of  Caesar.  The  nature  of  Venus  as 
the  mother  of  the  universe,  the  mistress  of  existence,  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  all  that  is  charming  and  lovely  endeared  her  to  philoso- 
phers and  poets. 
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JUSTICE    IN    WAR    TIME 

By 

The  Hon.  Bertrand  Russell 

Cloth,  $1.00,  paper,  50c  Pp.  250 


PRESS  NOTES 

"Mr.  Russell  approaches  his  subject  not  as  a  pacifist, 
not  as  a  militarist,  not  as  pro-Ally  or  pro-German,  but  as 
a  thinker,  as  a  member  of  that  hierarchy  of  pure  intelligence 
which  in  time  determines  the  issue  of  all  matters  of  human 
passion  and  controversy.  .  .  .one  cannot  resist  the  conviction 
that  the  final  verdict  will  be  as  indicated  in  this  great  vol- 
ume."— Dr.  Frank  Crane. 

"This  book  is  of  genuine  value  to  thoughtful  readers." — 
The  Editor,  Publisher  and  Journalist. 

"The  author's  views  are  marked  by  sanity  and  impar- 
tiality."— The  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

"By  far  the  sanest,  most  practical  and  unprejudiced 
book  which  has  been  written  about  the  war  is  that  by  the 
broad-minded,  far-seeing  Bertrand  RusselL  .  .  .too  much 
cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  this  book.  .  .  .its  value  is  inesti- 
mable. .  .  .  Mr.  Russell  is  one  of  those  remarkable  men 
who  arise  almost  periodically  to  become  a  savior  to  their 
people,  pointing  out  the  way  of  salvation.  .  .  .his  mind  is 
rare,  clear  and  logical  and  his  heart  is  full  of  sympathy 
and  love." — Detroit  Times. 

"Mr.  Russell  is  a  strong  writer,  and  Justice  in  War  Time 
will  make  a  strong  appeal  to  many  Americans ....  he  aims  to 
present  the  facts  accurately  and  with  a  sense  of  fair  play." 
— Detroit  Saturday  Night. 
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The  American  Mathematical  Monthly 

Official  Journal  of 

The   Mathematical  Association  of  America 

Is  the  Only  Journal  of  Collegiate  Grade  in 
The  Mathematical  Field  in  this  Country 

This  means  that  its  mathematical  contributions  can  be  read  and 
understood  by  those  who  have  not  specialized  in  mathematics  beyond 
the  Calculus. 

The  Historical  Papers,  which  are  numerous  and  of  high  grade,  are 
based  upon  original  research. 

The  Questions  and  Discussions,  which  are  timely  and  interesting, 
cover  a  wide  variety  of  topics. 

The  Book  Reviews  embrace  the  entire,  field  of  collegiate  and  sec- 
ondary mathematics. 

The  Curriculum  Content  in  the  collegiate  field  is  carefully  con- 
sidered. Good  papers  in  this  line  have  appeared  and  are  now  in  type 
awaiting  their  turn. 

The  Notes  and  News  cover  a  wide  range  of  interest  and  informa- 
tion both  in  this  country  and  in  foreign  countries. 

The  Problems  and  Solutions  hold  the  attention  and  activity  of  a 
large  number  of  persons  who  are  lovers  of  mathematics  for  its  own 
sake. 

There  are  other  journals  suited  to  the  Secondary  field,  and  there 
are  still  others  of  technical  scientific  character  in  the  University  field ; 
but  the  Monthly  is  the  only  journal  of  collegiate  grade  in  America 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  non-specialist  in  mathematics. 

Send  for  circulars  showing  the  articles  published  in  the  last  tzvo 
volumes. 

Sample  copies  and  all  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  H.  E.  SLAUGHT 
5548  Kenwood  Ave.  Chicago,  111. 


Who  wrote  the  New  Testament 
and  when  and  where  and  how? 

This  question,  which  ministers,  Sunday-school 
teachers,  and  other  religious  workers  have  to 
face    many   times    every   year    is    discussed    in 

The  Story  of  The  New  Testament 

By 

Edgar  Johnson  Goodspeed 

of  the  Department  of  New  Testament  Interpretation  in  the 
University  of  Chicago 

It  presents  in  a  vivid  and  popular  manner  the  situations  out  of  which 
the  New  Testament  Books  arose  and  the  actual  conditions  of  early  Chris- 
tian life  which  caused  the  writing  of  each  book  and  the  manner  in  which 
each  writer  met  the  problem  before  him.  Professor  Goodspeed  empha- 
sizes the  fact  that  Christianity  did  not  spring  from  the  New  Testament, 
but  the  New  Testament  from  Christianity. 

160  pp.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.00,  postage  extra,  weight  lib. 
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growing  boys  and  girls  even  through  the  adolescent  years.  There  are 
discussions  on  work  with  Reed's  raffia,  cardboard,  pictures,  crayon, 
symbolic  forms,  paper-cutting,  stenciling,  modeling,  map-making,  story 
illustrations,  and  book-binding.  All  these  things  are  worked  into  a  har- 
monious program  for  the  development  of  originality  and  personality. 
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PRESS  NOTES 

"They  strike  the  note  deep  and  sweet,  and  sounding.  . .  . 
these  golden  pages ....  speak  the  finest  spirit  of  modern 
France." — The  London  Times  Literary  Supplement. 

*Tt  is  worth  going  without  a  meal  to  buy." — London 
Daily  Nezvs  and  Leader. 

"Of  all  the  books  I  have  read  on  the  war  this  is  surely 
the  best." — Dr.  Clifford. 

"While  some  of  the  intellectual  leaders  of  his  own  and 
other  countries  have  lost  their  balance  in  the  light  of  na- 
tional hatreds,  he  has  remained  sane."- — The  Book  Revieiv 
Digest. 

"M.  Rolland's  heart  is  ravaged  and  his  grief  and  shame 
and  indignation  find  vent  in  glowing  words  whose  force  and 
eloquence  and  burden  of  emotion  are  very  moving." — New 
York  Times. 

"A  gallant  attempt  to  open  the  eyes  of  Europe  to  the 
enormity  of  war." — Nexv  York  Herald. 

"A  passionately  patriotic  expression  for  country,  and  for 
the  best  in  human  stufl:',  in  human  spirit  and  human  art." — 
Washington  Evening  Star. 
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PRESS  NOTES. 

"Marshall  Kelly's  book  points  out  the  fulfilment,  in  the  present 
upheaval,  of  many  of  Carlyle's  prophecies  concerning  democracy  and 
aristocrac}^  in  conflict." — The  World. 

"Carlyle  was  the  greatest  man  of  the  nineteenth  century,  an  opinion 
which  may  explain  why  the  Kelly  style  of  writing,  if  not  of  thinking, 
is  that  of  Carlyle,  plus." — Literary  Digest. 

"The  value  of  this  collection  of  Pro-Teutonism  may  be  judged  by 
the  fact  that  its  aiithor  declares  flatly:  'Carlyle  was  the  greatest  man  of 
the  nineteenth  century.'  "- — Chicago  Journal. 
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Germany  and  Belgium 

By 

Dr.  J.  H.  Labberton 

Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  DR.  W.  E.  LEONARD. 
(8vo.     Cloth,  $1.00.     Pages,  163.) 

"Feeling-  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  great  people  like  the  Germans 
to  'fall  so  low,'  as  the  reports  of  their  treatment  of  Belgium  would 
testify,  Mr.  Labberton  set  himself  to  work  to  investigate  and  test  his 
judgments,  the  underlying  idea  of  the  results  being  that  politics  and 
ethics  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other  and  that  international  law 
'differs  from  national  law  in  that  it  is  the  codified  morality  of  states,' 
and  is  rather  ethical  than  legal." — Detroit  Times. 
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PRESS  NOTES. 
"This  book  is  an  impressive  mass  of  facts  which  cannot  fail  to 
startle  even  the  most  indifferent  American  newspapers  which,  under 
the  protection  of  so-called  'freedom  of  the  press,'  dare  to  exploit  private 
interests  in  time  of  excitement,  although  they  well  know  public  opinion 
is  practically  a  powder  magazine  which  a  false  alarm  may  explode." — 
Chicago  Examiner. 

"A  stab  at  the  press  who  ruthlessly  ride  over  public  opinion  and  do 
not  preserve  the  neutrality  which  our  nation  has  expressed." — Fort  Smith 
Times  Record. 

"This  book  is  a  humdinger." — Trenton  Times. 
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"For  more  than  100  years  Mithraism  and  Christianity  struggled  for 
mastery,  each  professing  to  satisfy  man's  craving  for  blessedness  and 
eternal  life.     This  account  is  worth  reading." — The  Continent. 


"Mithraism  was  the  Roman  soldier's  faith.  It  was  a  secret  cult, 
not  unlike  Freemasonry,  The  author  of  this  brief  volume  has  suc- 
ceeded in  compiling  an  astonishing  amount  of  information  on  his 
subject." — The  Independent. 

*      *      o      «      * 

"The  mysticism  of  the  religion  itself,  and  the  fragmentary  state  of 
modern  knowledge  about  it  add  much  interest  to  the  subject." — 
Springfield  Republican. 
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"A  scholarly  presentation  of  the  subject." — Ave  Maria. 

«    *    *    *    « 

"Mithraism  was  an  essentially  masculine  religion.  No  goddess 
appears  on  Mithraic  monuments.  The  emperor,  Julian,  called  the 
apostate,  and  his  followers  were  initiates  of  Mithraism." — The  Post- 
Express. 

***** 

"The  student  of  comparative  religions  will  welcome  this  little 
volume.  The  author,  with  a  rare  gift  of  sifting  materials,  traces  the 
spread  of  this  strange  system  of  religion  from  its  Persian  birthplace 
through  Anatolia  across  the  ^gean,  through  Italy,  as  far  north  as 
Great  Britain,  and  south  to  Egypt." — Milwaukee  Journal. 
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